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FOR THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 


HE hope which we exprest last week, that at 

the insistence of our Government Germany 

would ameliorate her methods of submarine 

warfare, has been confirmed in a way to rejoice 
every one. Without any further demands or any threats 
from the President, the German Government has has- 
tened to proffer the explicit assurance that its subma- 
rines will not destroy liners without warning or without 
securing the safety of passengers. This apparently re- 
moves, so far as the future is concerned, the most 
serious of the grievances which we have against Ger- 
many. The question may now be referred to The Hague 
and Germany will doubtless make such amends as 
are possible for the sinking of the “Lusitania” and 
the “Arabic,” tho nothing she can now do will com- 
pensate for the loss of life or remove from Germany 
the odium she has incurred by her reckless disregard 
of human rights. 

President Wilson would have a perfect right to regard 
this as a personal triumph and a vindication of his 
policy against the critics who have attacked it on the one 
side as being too weak and on the other as being too 
dangerous. But we have no doubt that he takes a nobler 
view and regards it rather as the reéstablishment of an 
historic American principle and as clearing the way to 
securing its more complete acceptance. He can now turn 
his attention to Great Britain, whose infractions of the 
rights of neutral commerce have been more numerous 
and onerous tho infinitely less brutal and offensive than 
those of Germany. 

If President Wilson had expected gratitude from Eng- 
land at the removal of the chief danger to her shipping 
he would have been disappointed. Some of the English 
papers are disposed to give due recognition to his 
achievement, but the tendency of others is to minimize 
it. They say that it is not much of a concession anyhow, 
that putting off passengers in open boats is still jeopard- 
izing their lives, that Count von Bernstorff’s letter is 
a mere “scrap of paper,” and “misleading” since it 
apparently restricts the concession to “liners,” and that 
the Germans were going to abandon their attacks on 
British commerce anyway because it had been a failure 
and because most of their submarines have been sunk. 
On this last point it is sufficient to say that Germany 
looks at it in a different light. From the resentment and 
disappointment shown by the Tirpitz party it is evident 
that the Germans regard the submarine as their most 
powerful weapon directed against the most vulnerable 
point of their most dreaded enemy, and they would not 
willingly relinquish it or render it less fatal. 


But the same policy of quiet persistence seems likely 
to gain its object with England as with Germany. Al- 
ready England by declaring cotton contraband of war 
has put an end to her unwarranted seizures of that prod- 
uct. This does not help out our cotton growers, but it 
legalizes for the future the cotton blockade. England 
has also consented to allow us to receive the goods of 
German manufacture worth $150,000,000, it is claimed, 
which had been bought by Americans and stored in 
neutral ports previous to March 1, when the issu- 
ance of the British Orders in Council put a stop 
to the transportation of all German-made goods regard- 
less of where they are or who owns them. We have rea- 
son to hope, then, that the British may gradually be 
brought to see the justice of our contentions and to 
realize that our insistence upon them is not inspired by 
enmity or avarice. 

The American position relative to the European 
Powers is in fact much the same today as it was a 
hundred years ago and what we fought for in 1812- 
1814 is substantially what we are striving by diplo- 
matic means to gain now. The war was made against 
England, but this was almost a matter of chance, for 
France had treated us about as badly, and it was long 
a matter of hot dispute which we should consider our en- 
emy. Napoleon was trying to destroy British commerce 
and isolate the islands as the Kaiser is now. The Brit- 
ish Government retaliated by like measures as it is doing 
today. And between the decrees of Napoleon and the 
British Orders in Council practically all the ports of 
Europe were closed to American commerce. We tried 
embargoes, but the belligerent powers did not mind the 
tying up of our shipping as much as did our shipowners. 
New England threatened to secede, so the Jeffersonian 
or pro-French party was forced to give way and the 
embargo was raised. 

Since the embargo proved so unsatisfactory a weapon 
a century ago it is not likely to be resorted to in our 
present dilemma. The only form of embargo that is ad- 
vocated now is that on munitions and this more on 
moral than on political or economic grounds. The dis- 
position to resort to arms is still less evident. So, altho 
there are among us some who urge one and some the 
other of the two weapons which we tried in the last 
century, the Administration is not likely to yield to 
either influence. The position of the Administration has 
been immensely strengthened by its success in obtain- 
ing from both the belligerents concessions which go far 
toward a recognition of the American principle of the 
freedom of the seas and the rights of neutral nations. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION REPORTS 


HE Industrial Commission has not deserved all the 

objurgation and ridicule that have been visited 
upon it, but from first to last it has been a disappoint- 
ment. Mr. Wilson’s appointments to positions calling for 
scientific ability and training have been peculiarly un- 
happy. The immeasurably important work of the Cen- 
sus Bureau has been discredited by its unpardonable 
degradation to political ends. The creation of the In- 
dustrial Commission was an extraordinary opportunity. 
It could have been made to enlighten the public mind 
upon grave and troublesome problems. Whatever his 
motives, reasons or excuses may have been, the Presi- 
dent did not make the right use of it. With two or three 
exceptions the members of the commission have been 
unequal to their large task. Their proceedings have been 
sensational, their public activity has been undignified, 
and after horseraking the industrial field they have 
been unable to organize their gatherings into a report 
upon which a majority of them could agree. 

Besides minor or supplementary reports on specific 
matters, three major reports are offered. One of these, 
drawn up by Mr. Basil M. Manly, director of research 
investigation for the commission, is signed by Mr. 
Frank P. Walsh, chairman of the commission, and by 
Messrs. Lennon, O’Connell and Garretson, members of 
the commission representing employees. Another is 
signed by Commissioners Weinstock, Aishton and Bal- 
lard, representing employers. A third report is signed 
by Professor John R. Commons and Mrs. J. Borden 
Harriman, representing the general public, and with 
exceptions taken, is concurred in by Messrs. Weinstock, 
Aishton and Ballard. 

In none of these reports do we find a novel sugges- 
tion, a new idea, or much new information. The reports 
signed respectively by employees and employers have, 
however, one merit. They are obviously the reactions 
of men who in practical life have been up against real- 
ities, and who frankly talk about them with evident 
sincerity and with a measure of knowledge. The other 
report is curiously amateurish and not at all the sort 
of thing that we should probably have had from Pro- 
fessor Commons if he had been well, and able to put 
his strong and clear mind on the job. 

From time to time recently we have discussed one 
and another of the propositions which these reports now 
set forth; and particularly the question of the value and 
the alleged menace of the great philanthropic found- 
tions. More than one article would be required for dis- 
criminating comment upon other faultfindings and 
recommendations that the reports embody. We limit 
ourselves to a word upon two or three of the more im- 
portant ones. 

“There is an abundance of available testimony in our 
record,” the employers say, “to show that many em- 
ployers are frightened off from recognizing or dealing 
with organized labor for fear that to do so means to 
put their heads in the noose and to invite the proba- 
bility of seriously injuring if not ruining their busi- 
ness.” There ‘s truth in this assertion, and a compre- 
hensive report upon this one condition, well backed up 
by substantial evidence, should have solid value. Wheth- 
er, as the employers contend, the source of trouble 
is the sympathetic strike, or is rather to be found in 
jurisdictional disputes and a disregard of trade agree- 


ments, to which also they call attention, is a question 
that ought to be answered, and the commission should 
have answered it. 

The Commons-Harriman report. attributes industrial 
unrest to a breakdown in the administration of labor 
laws, and to popular distrust of our municipal, state and 
national governments. They do not prove the proposi- 
tion, and we do not believe that they could prove it. 
Governments are competent to ameliorate economic con- 
ditions or to make them worse, but they do not create 
them. The commissioners are on safe ground, however, 
and they speak with wisdom when they say that 
recommendations for additional legislation would be futile 
until methods are provided for making enforceable the laws 


now on the statute books thru the creation of administra- 


tive machinery that will be entirely removed from political 
influences. 


Naturally these reports will receive less public atten- 
tion than the one signed by the employees, which charges 
our troubles to an unjust distribution of wealth and in- 
come, with resulting denial of opportunity, denial of jus- 
tice, and unemployment. A one million dollar limit to in- 
dividual private fortunes is recommended in one report, 
and the creation, by inheritance tax, of a social service 
fund to be administered by the Federal Government in 
the extension of education, reforestation and other pub- 
lic works and services of first class importance. This is 
thorogoing radicalism, but some of the newspapers that 
are denouncing it would do well to remember that the 
man who first “stood for it” before the American public 
was not Mr. Frank P. Walsh, or any labor leader, but 
the eminently respectable Mr. Andrew Carnegie. Nei- 
ther Mr. Carnegie nor Mr. Walsh will persuade the 
American public to adopt it immediately. The public 
should, however, give serious thought to one indictment: 
“In effect the American law of inheritance is as effi- 
cient for the establishment and maintenance of families 
as the English law which has bulwarked the British 
aristocracy thru the centuries. Every year, indeed, sees 
this tendency increase as the creation of estates in trust 
secures the ends which might be more simply reached 
if there were no prohibition of entail.” 

This is not new, but it is disquietingly true. 








NINE GOVERNORS OF NINE STATES 


HE meeting at Boston of the Governors of several 

states of the Union was useful and memorable in 
various ways, but in no way more so than in the public 
testimony given by nine Governors as to the success 
and value of woman suffrage in their several states. 
They spoke at a dinner given by the Men’s League for 
Woman Suffrage of Massachusetts, and most enthusi- 
astically they presented their experience and their hope 
that Massachusetts would adopt the measure at the next 
election. 

Such testimony is conclusive. Reason favors the bal- 
lot for women as well as for men, and now experience 
supports it. Governor Lister, of Washington, said there 
is no indication that suffrage has made women less wo- 
manly, but that it has given the very best of satisfac- 
tion. Nobody wants to go back to limited suffrage. 
Governor Capper said that Kansas has had woman suf- 
frage for twenty-seven years and he thanked Boston 
for having brought the wisdom of it to his people in 
the shape of a letter from Lucy Stone to the War Gov- 
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ernor of the State, a letter which is one of the treasures 
of the State Historical Society. Governor Spry, of Utah, 
found women more careful, reliable and courteous in 
public office than men, and Governor Alexander, of 
Idaho, said that he would rather appoint a woman than 
a man to an office in which money is to be handled in 
small or large sums. In Wyoming woman suffrage has 
been in force for thirty-five years, and Governor Carey 
does not believe five per cent of the people would vote to 
change the law. 

Argument and experience are all one-sided. What can 
the opponents say? Will they say that these Governors 
tell a rosy story because they are afraid of the women’s 
votes? That is a confession that the women believe in it 
and want it, and what the women want they ought to 
have. Of all the progressive Western States that have 
adopted woman suffrage, not one has ever gone back. 
We strongly advise the opponents in Massachusetts to 
do their best—or worst—against it, for when it comes, 
as it will, there will be no reversal. 








LOCO 


CURIOUS because persistent difference of opinion 

‘between the “practical man” and the scientist is 
the question of the loco-weed. It has been the subject of 
heated controversy and scientific study for the last 
thirty years. Millions of dollars are involved in it and 
thousands have been spent on investigation, but it still 
remains unsolved. It has given two new words to the 
language, or at least to that limbo of the language 
where dwell words on probation. One of them is the 
Spanish word loco, “crazy,” and the Westerner is likely 
to say that an eccentric man is “locoed” where the East- 
erner would call him “cranky.” Another slang synonym 
is “rattled,” which comes from the same source, for the 
ranchman who settled on the northern ranges, away 
from the Spanish belt, called the plant the “rattle- 
weed” from its pods and the cattle who went crazy by it 
were naturally said to be “rattled.” 

It is the unconquerable conviction of almost all West- 
ern stockmen that the weed, which is some species of 
Astragalus or other leguminous plant, makes the ani- 
mals that eat of it nervous, irritable and finally crazy. 
Cattle, horses and sheep that acquire the habit refuse 
all other food and even water; like lotos-eaters or opium- 
eaters they search for it, pine for it and die without it. 
This points toward an alkaloid as the poisonous constit- 
uent, but it has never been found altho premature an- 
nouncements of the discovery of “locaine” are scattered 
thru the literature. Various other hypotheses have been 
advanced to account for the disease. Some have laid it 
to indigestion; others to barium salts. 

One Western professor prepared the “fluid extract of 
locaine” from a ton or so of the weed and like a true 
scientist tried it on himself. But after taking a dose 
before meals for several weeks without any perceptible 
effect upon his mentality he concluded it was harmless. 
In the experiment stations animals were stabled and fed 
upon loco-weed in increasing proportions, but they grew 
disappointingly fat under the treatment. On the other 
hand the national Bureau of Animal Industry a few 
years ago came to the conclusion that the stockmen were 
right in believing the loco plant poisonous. But this is 
apparently upset again by H. T. Marshall in a recent 
bulletin of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


So doctors disagree and meantime the cattle keep on 
dying just the same, not knowing that there is nothing 
the matter with them. Efforts to eradicate the weed 
have been failures. The legislature of Colorado put a 
bounty of a cent or so a pound on loco but took it off 
when they found people were raising it as their most 
profitable crop. Perhaps if sign boards were stuck up in 
the patches of loco-weed reading “Passed as Pure Food 


by Johns Hopkins” the stock would stop going crazy 
over it. 


THE EDUCATIONAL RESERVES 


E have in this country a system of compulsory 

education which may be compared in many re- 
spects to the system of compulsory military training 
in most European countries. But there is one striking 
difference and that is to the disadvantage of the edu- 
cational system. The military men realize that if the 
nation is to maintain a body of competent soldiers it is 
not enough to train them once. They must be called back 
to the colors at intervals thruout their active life to 
keep up their practise and to be taught the new things 
that have been developed in the art of war. The school 
men on the contrary proceed upon the assumption that 
if a person has been educated in his youth he will re- 
main educated all his life regardless of the fact that 
mental skill is as soon lost by disuse as manual skill 
and that the advance of science is so rapid that the 
best learning soon becomes obsolete. If the state has a 
right to require any person to devote eight years to 
schooling it surely has the right to require that he 
devote a few weeks at intervals to keeping up what 
has been given him at such pains and expense. In fact 
the teacher might be willing to dispense with a year 
or more of the early schooling if he knew he could get 
other chances at the pupil later in life. 

When France and Germany called out the men of 
forty-five years they were ready for service. But what 
a ridiculous figure they would have cut if they had 
known nothing of the weapons and the drill introduced 
since the eighties—just as ridiculous as the men of forty- 
five we see in this country when called upon to solve the 
problems of the day by the lessons they learned twenty- 
five years before. It is more than absurd, it is pathetic 
to hear men of prominence and ability in their chosen 
profession express their childish and antiquated opin- 
ions on economic, scientific or theological subjects which 
they had not studied since their schooldays. 

In countries having a trained soldiery every young 
man serves two or three years in the army. This corre- 
sponds to a college course. But he does not stop with 
that like the college graduate. He passes instead into 
the reserves or Landwehr and must come back to the 
casern or camp for a week or a fortnight’s further drill 
and instruction every year till he is past the age of 
service. 

Why should not the college have the same right to 
recall its alumni say for a summer course of six weeks 
every five years? As it is now a college degree is a 
fraud upon the public. The world would be gravely de- 
ceived if it took the diploma at its face value and as- 
sumed that the graduate could now do what it certifies 
he once could do. He is in most cases entitled to no 
more of a degree than “ex-Latinist” or “Triginom- 
etrician emeritus.” In China, where scholarship is taken 
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seriously, a man forfeits his degree if in after life he is 
found not to have kept up his studies or to have for- 
gotten what he had learned. If our colleges do not adopt 
the reserve system and recall their alumni to their 
colors once in a while it would be only fair to insist 
that the diplomas be printed in iodine-starch ink so 
that they would fade out gradually as the k:.owledge so 
certificated was forgotten. The use of India ink and 
parchment for this purpose is manifestly inappropriate. 








THE ALL-STAR CABINET 


N our issue of June 28 we suggested that since 

France, Great Britain and Belgium have found that 
a government composed of the strong men of all parties 
makes for efficiency, it would be interesting to consider 
what an American coalition cabinet might be. From the 
letters we have received it appears that almost any In- 
dependent reader is competent to be President, since 
picking a good cabinet is a President’s hardest job and 
the slates submitted to our inspection are generally ad- 
mirable. Combining the returns we get the following as 
a nomination from our readers’ primary: 


Secretary of State, Elihu Root 
Secretary of the Treasury, W. G. McAdoo 
Secretary of War, G. W. Goethals 
Secretary of the Navy, Theodore Roosevelt 


Secretary of the Interior, F. K. Lane 
Secretary of Agriculture, D. F. Houston 
Secretary of Commerce, W. C. Redfield 


Secretary of Labor, 
Attorney General, Louis D. Brandeis 
Postmaster General, A. S. Burleson 

Naturally in this free-for-all referendum the votes 
are scattering. Each office has a long list of names and 
the same man is often nominated for several chairs. In 
such cases we have transferred all the votes to the posi- 
tion where he had the clearest lead. For instance Mr. 
Roosevelt received more votes than any other candidate, 
but as they were divided mostly between War and 
Navy we have put him in the Navy Department, where 
he once served as Assistant Secretary, and that leaves 
the War to Colonel Goethals, who is also named for the 
non-existent but much needed Department of Irriga- 
tion and Public Works. Mr. Root is evidently wanted for 
Secretary of State as he has almost as many votes as all 
the others combined. Mr. Taft is only one vote behind 
Mr. Root in the total, but they are distributed among so 
many departments that he gets none of them. 

Evidently the Wilson cabinet is on the whole consid- 
ered competent, for five of them retain their seats and 
most of the others stand high. But Luther Burbank 
came near getting Agriculture, and John Wanamaker 
the Post Office. Gifford Pinchot stands high in the Navy 
list and G. W. Perkins in the Commerce. 

Many interesting suggestions are made as to new de- 
partments. If they were all adopted we should have a 
cabinet of twenty-two, which is the same as the present 
British ministry, and would doubtless lead to the same 
condition, that is, the formation of an “inner cabinet,” 
that dominates the rest. The new departments most in 
demand are Health, with Colonel Gorgas at the head of 
it; Research, under Thomas A. Edison; Peace, with Mr. 
Bryan or Miss Addams; and Negro Affairs, a sort of 
Freedmen’s Bureau, under Booker T. Washington. 


John Mitchell 








WHY MOSQUITOS? 


HE old theological question, “Why does not God 
kill the devil?” seems to have vanished from the 
forum, tho whether it was finally answered or merely 
laid upon the table we do not seem to remember. Instead 
we hear discussions of the question: “What use are mos- 


- quitos?” which appears to be the same old problem in 


a form suited to a pragmatic age. 

It is an irrepressible question. It has been forced upon 
our attention frequently of late, even when we were 
deeply absorbed in other matters. We have lain awake 
nights thinking about it and arisen in the morning 
sleepless and sore without having found a satisfactory 
answer. 

Obviously the question as stated is incomplete. Sup- 
plying the unconscious ellipsis it reads, “What use are 
mosquitos to men?” If, however, we reverse the ques- 
tion, a brain the millionth part the size of ours is ade- 
quate to answer it. Ask the mosquito when she comes 
around, “What use are men to mosquitos?” and she 
buzzes back, “They are good to eat.” It is a true answer 
and if it is not satisfactory to us, this is because we 
look at the matter from a selfish point of view. 

We do not deny the right of existence to a fish, that 
is, one of the edible species. Yet the fish devours mos- 
quitos by the million in their infancy, the innocent and 
unarmed wrigglers. The more enterprizing fish may even 
leap into the air and so capture the adult mosquitos in 
their element. That suggests the possibility of further 
developing their enterprize in this direction. A flock of 
flying fish kept in a bowl by day and released in the bed- 
room by night might afford some relief. But setting 
aside this project as chimerical—and perhaps it is—we 
see that after all mosquitos are of use to us in the same 
way that we are to them. Still we would prefer to dis- 
pense with mosquitos and feed the fish on bread crumbs. 

We should remember in justice to the mosquito that 
only one sex is guilty. “The female of the species is 
more deadly than the male.” The male mosquito seems 
to be a quiet, inoffensive stay-at-home body who carries 
none of the weapons of the militant sex, not even the 
mandolin. 

It is the unnecessary cruelty of the mosquito that ag- 
gravates and puzzles us. We would not so much mind 
the loss of a little blood. Our ancestors thought it good 
for them. But when the mosquito, after drilling and bor- 
ing and sawing and pumping to her heart’s content, poi- 
sons the well with disease germs on departing, we feel 
that she has gone too far. But here again we must try 
to look at it thru the eyes of the mosquito. “Where,” she 
might with justice inquire, “did I get those germs if 
not from some other person’s blood? If you humans 
would only keep your blood free from disease there 
would be no trouble about our spreading it. What we 
mosquitos want is a pure food law.” 

It is obvious that we must acquit the mosquito of in- 
tentionally inoculating us with yellow fever and the 
like. The germs they carry are forced upon them and 

doubtless they suffer from them too. Think of a mos- 
quito shaking with fever and ague and no quinine on 
hand. Or worse a mosquito with elephantiasis lumber- 
ing around on her six loggy legs! Evidently this world 
was not made to suit the mosquito. Perhaps it was not 
made to suit us. 




















THE STORY OF THE WEEK 


























THE GREAT WAR 


August 30—British advance into Gal- 
lipoli from Suvla Bay. Italians 
take Cima Cista in Trentino. 

August 31—Austrians take Russian 
fortress of Lutsk. French make 
gains in Vosges Mountains. 

September 1—Ambassador Bernstorff 
conveys promise that German sub- 
marines will not sink liners without 
warning. Austrians regain Brody, 
last town in Galicia. 

September 2—Cardinal Gibbons gives 
the President a note from the Pope. 
Four Turkish transports sunk by 
British submarine at Dardanelles. 

September 8—Germans take Grodno, 
last of Polish fortresses. Italians 
take Rovereto, 

September 4—German 
Courland reaches Dwina River. 
British report sinking fifty-four 
German submarines during the war. 


advance in 




















On the morning of the 
first of September, 
Count von _ Bernstorff, 
the German Ambassador, called on Sec- 
retary of State Lansing and informed 
him that the German Government had 
already given orders to its submarine 
commanders not to sink liners without 
warning and without safety of the lives 
of non-combatants. At the request of 
Mr. Lansing he sent a memorandum to 
that effect for the Secretary to use as 
he pleased. This is regarded as conced- 
ing the main points insisted upon in the 
American notes in regard to the safety 
of neutral passengers, tho until further 
notes are received from Berlin it can- 
not be known in how far Germany in- 
tends to modify her methods. It is un- 
certain, for instance, whether the word 
“finer” which was the only English 
word in the German note covers only 
passenger vessels and if so what pro- 
tection there would be for Amevican 
sailors on British vessels. It is, suggest- 
ed that the determination of the 
amount of pecuniary damages to be 
paid by Germany for the destruction 


The German 
Concession 














© International News 
COUNT JOHANN BERNSTORFF 


German ambassador to the United States. To his 

earnest efforts to avoid a diplomatic break and 

the emphatic representations which he is believed 

to have made to his government the successful 

solution of the submarine controversy must in 
part be credited 


of the lives and property of Americans 
on the “Lusitania,” “Arabic,” “Gulf- 
light,” “Falaba” and “Frye” will be re- 
ferred to The Hague tribunal. Ger- 
many’s change of policy is a severe 
blow to Admiral von Tirpitz, who is re- 
garded as chiefly responsible for the 
submarine raids on British commerce. 
The Admiral is reported as broken down 
in health and as likely to resign the 
position he has held as head of the navy 
for a quarter of a century. 

There is good reason to believe that 
Germany is willing to make known the 
terms on which she will consent to 
make peace. England, however, is re- 


GERMANY’S REPLY 


FROM THE GERMAN AMBASSADOR TO 
THE AMERICAN SECRETARY 
OF STATE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., September 1. 

I beg to inform you that my in- 
structions concerning our answer 
to your last “Lusitania” note con- 
tains the following passage: 

“Liners will not be sunk by our 
submarines without warning and 
without safety of the lives of non- 
combatants, provided that the liners 
do not try to escape or offer re- 
sistance.” 

Altho I know that you do not 
wish to discuss the “Lusitania” 
question till the “Arabic”. incident 
has been definitely and satisfactor- 
ily settled, I desire to inform you 
of the above because this policy of 
my Government was decided on be- 
fore the “Arabic” incident oc- 
curred. J. BERNSTORFF. 




















ported to be unwilling to consider the 
question of peace at the present time. 
President Wilson is not likely to take 
any active steps toward opening nego- 
tiations so long as there is danger that 
either party would regard it as an un- 
friendly act. 


The outbreak of a 
second strike in the 
Welsh coal fields 
within a month after the questions at 
issue were supposed to have been per- 
manently settled by arbitration has 
caused great uneasiness in England and 
great delight in Germany. More than 
25,000 miners stopped work and were 
with difficulty induced to return. If 
the output of coal should be consid- 
erably reduced it would seriously in- 
terfere with the operations of the fleet, 
the production of munitions and the 
manufactures on which the income of 
England largely deperds. It will also 


British Labor 
Troubles 
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THE GALLIPOLI CAMPAIGN 


The reports from the Dardanelles have been so brief and obscure and the mans available in most homes have been so lacking in detail that it has 
hitherto been impossible to follow intelligently the operations on the peninsula. But now we are getting more complete information and with the 
aid of this map from the London Times the situation can be readily understood. The Australian and New Zealand Army Corps occupy the 
coast about the “‘Anzac’”’ Cove. The recent landing of new troops was made at Little Anafarta Bay, near which is a Salt Lake. The figures 


give the hight of the principal hills. See page 354 
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© International News 


NOTHING TO DO BUT TALK ABOUT IT 


There is something poignant in this little knot of homeless Polish Jews who are seeking sympathy from each other by telling their woes. The 
town of Jozefow on the Weichsel River, with a wrecked military bridge, in the background 


affect the allied countries that have 
been dependent in part upon the Brit- 
ish coal supply, In 1913 the United 
Kingdom exported to France 13,000,000 
tons, to Italy 10,000,000, to Russia 
6,000,000 and to Belgium 2,000,000, as 
well as 9,000,000 to Germany. But now 
it is impossible to export to Russia and 
Belgium and expensive to export to 
Italy. The French coal supply is short 
because the territory now occupied by 
the German armies ordinarily fur- 
nished three-fourths of the French coal 
output. 

The first strike of the coal miners 
was settled on July 20 by David Lloyd 
George, now Minister of Munitions, 
who went to Wales and won over the 
strikers by-.appeals to their patriotism 
and promises of increased wages. But 
according to the miners the President 
of the Board of Trade, Walter Runci- 
man, has failed to carry out the prom- 
ises made by Mr. George. The labor 
men indignantly repudiate the charge 
of lack of patriotism. They assert that 
they have for a year been working un- 
endurably long hours for low wages 
while the cost of living has gone up 
twenty-five per cent and the manu- 
facturers and mine owners are making 
enormous profits out of the war. 

Acting under the authority conferred 
upon him by the new Munitions Act, 
Mr. Lloyd George has assumed control 
of 535 manufacturing plants. These 
will run under government direction so 
as to insure a steady supply of such 
arms, explosives and projectiles as are 
needed at the front and profits of the 
owners are limited to a moderate in- 
crease over those obtained before the 
war. 


It is now ad- 
mitted that the 
system of volun- 
tary enlistment, even under the pres- 
sure of wholesale advertising and ac- 
tivity of the feminine “white feather” 
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The Union of 
Democratic Control 


brigades has failed to furnish Earl 
Kitchener with the army he wants. The 
next step is conscription, either univer- 
sal or partial. This is being earnestly 
advocated and is likely soon to be 
adopted in some form by the Govern- 
ment. 

But it will be difficult to put thru, 
for a large proportion of the labor men 
are opposed to any kind of compulsory 
military service. The Independent La- 
bor Party, which is the radical or so- 
cialistic wing, has been outspoken in its 
criticism of Sir Edward Grey for drag- 
ging the country into war by means of 
secret agreements which virtually 
pledged Great ‘Britain to the support 
of France, Belgium and Russia long be- 
fore the question was brought before 
Parliament. The Independent Labor 
Party is represented in Parliament by 
four able men, J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
James Keir Hardie, Philip Snowdon and 
W. C. Anderson. 

Closely associated with the Indepen- 
dent Labor Party is the Union of 
Democratic Control, organized by E. D. 
Morel, who as leader of the Congo Re- 
form Association some ten years ago 
exposed the Belgian atrocities in Af- 
rica. The Union has been very active 
during the war in addressing meet- 
ings wherever it could get a hearing 
and in circulating literature against se- 


_cret diplomacy. Its four fundamental 


principles are the following: 


1. No province shall be transferred from 
one government to another without the 
consent, by plebiscite or otherwise, of the 
population of such province. 

No treaty, arrangement, or under- 
taking shall be entered upon in the name 
of Great Britain without the sanction of 
Parliament. Adequate machinery for en- 
suring democratic control of foreign policy 
shall be created. 

3. The foreign policy of Great Britain 
shall not be aimed at creating alliances for 
the purpose of maintaining the balance of 
power, but shall be directed to concerted 
action between the powers, and the set- 
ting up of an International Council, whose 
deliberations and decisions shall be public, 

















© American Press 
THE FIERCE ADMIRAL 
Admiral von Tirpitz, commander of the German 
navy, is reported to so chagrined at the 
abandonment of his policy of submarine attacks 
on liners that he will retire from office 





























© International News 


Austrian infantrymen, close on the heels of the retreating Russians, 

















© Brown & Dawson 
THE MODERATE CHANCELLOR 
Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg has always op- 
posed the violent methods of the military and 
naval party, and the decision of the Kaiser to 
heed the American protest is interpreted as a 
victory for the Chancellor’s view 


THE GRIM PURSUIT IN POLAND 
before he abandoned i 


with such machinery for securing interna- 
tional agreement as shall be the guarantee 
of an abiding peace. 

4. Great Britain shall propose as part 
of the peace settlement a plan for the 
drastic reduction, by consent, of the arma- 
ments of all the belligerent powers, and to 
facilitate that policy shall attempt to se- 
cure the general nationalization of the 
manufacture of armaments, and the con- 
trol of the export of armaments by one 
country to another. 

The pamphlet from which this is 
quoted was confiscated and burned by 
the Government as dangerous to the 
security of the realm and subversive of 
patriotism. The offices of the Indepen- 
dent Labor Party and of the Labour 
Leader in London were raided by the 
police and 7,700 copies of the pam- 
phlets issued by the Union of Demo- 
cratic Control destroyed. 


Grodno, which 
A Dozen Fortresses was captured at 

in a Month the beginning of 
September, made the twelfth fortress 
to fall in the hands of the Germans 
within a month, an achjevement unique 
in the annals of war since they were 
opposed by troops numbering about a 
million and a half, and four of the 
fortresses were large and modern. Ac- 
cording to the Berlin statement the 
Germans took prisoners during August 
more than 2000 officers and 269,839 
men and captured 2300 cannon and 
560 machine guns. More than a million 
Russian prisoners have. been taken 
since May, when the Austro-German 
advance began. With the fortress of 
Novo Georgievsk alone about 90,000 
Russians surrendered, and a partial 
computation of the booty gives 1200 
cannon and 150 machine guns. The 
fortresses of Grodno, Kovno and Brest 
Litovsk, taken since, must also have 
yielded many guns, but these have not 
yet been reported. 

Grodno was the chief point on the 
railroad connecting Petrograd on the 
north with Warsaw and Brest Litovsk 


passing thru a village, still burning, which had been fired by the enemy 
it 


on the south. It eccupies a strong 
natural position in the angle of the 
Niemen River near where the Bobr 
River runs into it. But Field Marshal 
von Hindenburg effected an unexpect- 
ed quick crossing of the Niemen and 
engaged the Russians in the city 
streets. As in the case of Novo Geor- 
gievsk the reduction of the forts was 
left to the Landwehr or reserves, the 
younger men being employed in the 
pursuit of the Russian armies. 

In the north the Germans are also 
making progress and have reached the 
Dwina River to the east of Riga. We 
are still in the dark about what oc- 
curred in the Gulf of Riga last month 
when the Germans attempted a land- 
ing there. The German superdread- 
nought “Moltke,” which was reported 
sunk by a British submarine, is said to 
be safe in Kiel Canal. Later Petrograd 
despatches fail to substantiate the 
statement made to the Duma as to the 
destruction of three German cruisers 
and the sinking of boatloads of Ger- 
man soldiers. 

In the south the Russians are being 
rapidly expelled from the northeastern 
corner of Galicia, which they have oc- 
cupied for more than a year. Brody, 
which was taken by the Austrians dur- 
ing the week, is the last town inside the 
Galician frontier. Russian territory is 
defended in this direction by a triangu- 
lar group of three fortresses, -Lutsk, 
Dubno and Kovno. The first of these, 
Lutsk, about twenty miles inside the 
Russian frontier, was carried by a 
bayonet attack of the Austrian Fifty- 
ninth Infantry. 

By keeping up the attack on all parts 
of the five hundred mile line the Ger- 
mans have put the Russians at a loss to 
determine the main objective. This 
gives scope for all sorts of specula- 
tions. Whenever the Germans push 
their Courland movement it is rumored 
that they are aiming at Petrograd. 
Their eager pursuit of the armies re- 
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International News 


WELCOMING THE WARDEN 


When. “Tom” Osborne came. back to Sing-Sing Prison on August 31 the Mutual Welfare League, 
which he established among the prisoners, gave him a great welcome—with a parade and band 


music and cheers. These prisoners are confident, 


as their sign indicates, that they’ve “got the 


System’s goat.”’ Osborne is still in charge in spite of the rumors that Governor Whitman would, 
displace him 


treating eastward from Brest Litovsk 
caused the surmise that they were 
bound for Moscow. And now their re- 
newed activity in Bessarabia has led to 
the theory that they intend to advance 
toward Kiev and during the winter 
work their way down to Odessa, where 
they may coéperate with the Turks on 
the Black Sea. 


The British authori- 
ties have been very 
reticent in regard 
to the land operations for the capture 
of the Dardanelles, and what little in- 
formation has been given out was kept 
so vague that no one could follow the 
progress of the campaign. Now, how- 
ever, the British policy has changed 
and from the fuller accounts now given 
out it is possible to form a clear idea 
of the situation. The details of the first 
landings on the peninsula, made on 
April 24-25, have just been published, 
and we are able to appreciate, as we 
could not before, the difficulties con- 
fronting the British troops and the 
bravery with which they were encoun- 
tered, if not surmounted. 

The first landings were effected on 
two separate strips of the coast. The 
Australian and New Zealand Army 
Corps was transported to the beach 
now called on that account “Anzac” 
Cove. This lies just beyond the cape of 
Gaba Tepe, and was designated on the 
plan of attack as “Beach Z.” The other 
Jandings were attempted simultaneous- 
ly at the tip of the peninsula at the 
beaches marked “V.” “W,” “X” and 
“Y.”” Here the greatest dangers were 
met and it now appears that the Turk- 
ish reports of the heavy losses suffered 
by the invaders were not so grossly ex- 
aggerated as they were said to be at 
the time. In regard to the operations 
at V beach the official report of Ad- 
miral von Robeck says: 


What Happened 
in Gallipoli 


A landing on the flanks here was impos- 
sible and practically all the first trip were 
either killed or wounded, a few managing 





to find some slight shelter under a bank on 
the beach; in several boats all were either 
killed or wounded; one boat entirely dis- 
appeared, and in another there were only 
two survivors. 

The V beach was flanked by perpen- 
dicular cliffs on the west and by the old 
castle of Sedd el Bahr on the east. 
Barbed wire entanglements covered the 
shore and extended down under the 
sea. As soon as the boats carrying the 
troops had left the transports a mur- 
derous fire was opened upon them by 
rifle, pom-poms and machine guns con- 
cealed on the hights. No wonder the 
effort to land here had to be aban- 
doned. 

At the W and X beaches, where con- 
ditions were not quite so bad, landings 
were effected, tho at heavy cost. This 
part of the shore is still held by the 
British but they have not been able to 
capture the fort of Sedd el Bahr or the 
hill of Achi Baba, which overlooks the 
Dardanelles. 

The troops in the Anzac zone have 
had a similar experience. They likewise 
have stuck to their hold on the coast 
but have failed to take the hills behind 
them, altho millions of rounds of am- 
munition and thousands of shells have 
been expended in the attack. On Au- 
gust 10 the New Zealanders and Gur- 
khas succeeded in reaching the crest of 
Chunuk Bair, the nearest of these hills, 
but they were driven back before a ter- 
rific onslaught of the Turks. Beyond 
this ridge stands the hill of Sari Bair, 
971 feet high, and once this point is 
gained the guns of the British can be 
trained upon the rear of the forts along 
the narrows of the Dardanelles. 

A third landing was made on August 
6 at Suvla on Anafarta Bay, but the 
attempt at that time to make connec- 
tions across the hills with the Anzac 
troops on the south was not successful. 
The Turks claim that the British sacri- 
ficed fifty thousand men during August 
in the effort to gain the hights dominat- 
ing the peninsula at this point. 


The first important 
place to fall into the 
hands of the Italians in 
their months of fighting is Rovereto, 
seven miles over the border. This is the 
chief industrial town of the Tyrol and 
has about 16,000 inhabitants, mostly 
Italians. It lies in the valley of the 
Adige River on the railroad leading to 
Trent, fifteen miles further into the 
interior, which is the chief objective of 
the Italians in this direction. The Aus- 
trian Government offered in the spring 
to cede Rovereto and adjacent part of 
the Trentino to Italy if she would re- 
main neutral, but the Italians had made 
up their minds that they could obtain 
more by fighting than by peace. 

The city was evacuated by the Aus- 
trians on August 2 after the forts pro- 
tecting it were blown up. According to 
the Rome report the Austrians before 
leaving demolished all the historic Ital- 
ian monuments and set fire to the Ital- 
ian homes. . 

Rovereto is about ten miles straight 
east of Riva at the head of Lake Garda, 
and since the Italians are even closer 
to Riva on the south and west they 
should be able soon to gain command 
of the whole lake, all of which except 
the head has always been within Italian 
territory. 

Besides advancing toward Trent 
from the south by way of Rovereto the 
Italians have been making progress in 
their approach from the east thru the 
Sugana valley. Here they hold the 
town of Borgo, thirty-three miles by 
rail from Trent, tho only seventeen as 
the aeroplane flies. In this vicinity the 
Italian positions were endangered by 
the Austrian artillery on Cima Cista, 
6500 feet high. But on August 28 the 
Italian troops scaled the peak and cap- 
tured the position. 


Italians Take 
Rovereto 


As soon as it was 
known definitely 
that the German 
crisis had been averted, President Wil- 
son authorized the publication of two 
letters, written on July 21 and calling 
on Secretaries Garrison and Daniels to 
prepare programs of national defense 
which may be submitted to Congress at 
its next session. The letter to Secretary 
Garrison reads as follows: 


My Dear Mr. Secretary : I have been giv- 
ing scarcely less thought than you yourself 
have to the question of adequate prepara- 
tion for national defense, and I am anxious, 
as you know, to incorporate in my next 
message to Congress a program regarding 
the development and equipment of the 
army and a proper training of our citizens 
to arms which, while in every way con- 
sistent with our traditions and our na- 
tional policy, will be of such a character 
as to commend itself to every patriotic and 
practical mind. 

I know that you have been much in con- 
ference with your professional associates 
in the department, and that you have your- 
self come to some very definite conclusions 
on these exceedingly important matters. I 
shall be away from Washington for a few 
days, but I would be very much obliged if 
you would be kind enough to prepare for 
me a program, with estimates, of what 
you and the best-informed soldiers in your 
counsels think the country ought to under- 
take to do. I should like to discuss this 


For the National 
Defense 


program with you at as early a time as it 
can be made ready. Whether we can reason- 
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ably propose the whole of it to the Con- 
gress immediately or not we can determine 
when we have studied it. The important 
thing now is to know, and to know fully, 
what we need. Congress will certainly wel- 
come such advice and follow it to the limit 
of its opportunity. 
To Secretary Daniels the President 
wrote in the same strain, asking him to 
“get the best minds in the department 
to work upon the subject; I mean the 
men who have been most directly in 
contact with actual modern conditions, 
who have most thoroly comprehended 
the altered conditions of naval war- 
fare, and who best comprehend what 
the navy must be in the future in or- 
der to stand upon an equality with the 
most efficient and most practically ser- 
viceable.”’ The program, he continued, 
should be “planned for a consistent 
and progressive development of this 
great defensive arm of the nation.” 
The Army War College and the Gen- 
eral Board of the Navy have been at 
work for some time on such programs. 
The Navy Department has made plans 
for a National Naval Reserve composed 
of retired officers and men, the Coast 
Guard, and volunteer civilians who will 
receive special training for service. A 
third training camp for business men 
is to be held at Plattsburg, New York, 
from September 8 to October 6, and 
600 patrolmen from New York City 
have asked for leave to attend it. 


The Standard Oil 
Company of New 
Jersey, the parent 
and strongest company of the group, 
into which the Standard Oil Company 
was divided by court decree in 1911, 
has decided to adopt the eight-hour day. 
About 7500 men in the plants at Bay- 
onne, Parkersburg, West Virginia, and 
Baltimore are directly affected, but it 


Eight-Hour Day 
Spreading 


is considered probable that the thirty- | 


three subsidiary companies will take 
similar action. 


While the company claims that its 





action is entirely voluntary and in ac- 
cordance with its policy “to keep its 
wages and working conditions equal to 
or in advanee of the wages and work- 


ing conditions of other men doing a sim- 


ilar class of work,” it is. significant that 
one of the recent reports of the Federal 
Industrial Relations Commission made 
a scathing attack on the company and 
on the Rockefeller family, charging 
that its policy was to exploit labor by 
paying unjustly low wages while mak- 
ing enormous profits. The strike at the 
Bayonne refineries in July, in which 
two men were killed, resulted in a 
wage increase, but no shortening of 
hours. 


At both ends of the 
Texas-Mexico frontier 
the frequent border 
raids have been continued. Small par- 
ties of Mexicans slip over the border, 
attack ranches and burn bridges and 
other outlying works, and seek to take 
refuge in the mountains or escape to 
their own soil. On August 30 five such 
bandits were killed by a Texas posse 
in a running fight in a canyon near 
Sierra Bianca, about 100 miles south- 
east of El Paso. One of them proved to 
be General Pascual Orozco, once a Ma- 
dero supporter and then a prominent 
Huerta general. He was arrested with 
Huerta last June and escaped while on 
yond. His death added to the uneasi- 
ness all along the border and a band 
of armed Mexicans crost the line to 
avenge him. Echoes of the preposterous 
“San Diego Plan” to seize Texan ter- 
ritory for Mexico were evident in the 
incendiary speeches of Mexican agita- 
tors who were arrested in San Antonio 
for inciting street crowds to kill the 
Gringoes. Seditious newspapers are be- 
ing seized at the border by customs 
agents. In the vicinity of Brownsville 


No Progress 
in Mexico 


‘two Americans were kidnapped and 
‘'murdered. At the request of Major Gen- 


eral Funston, commanding the patrol, 
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two more regiments of infantry and one 
of cavalry were sent from Galveston 
to aid in suppressing these outrages. 

On September 3 Mexicans fired across 
the border on an American army aero- 
plane reconnoitering over Brownsville 
(and on a squad of soldiers guarding the 
‘Brownsville electric light plant. There 
were no casualties. 

Carranza had made no reply to the 
American note. Washington was con- 
fident that he would not consent to the 
proposed conference, but the State De- 
partment, replied to his inquiry as to 
the authority of the note, informing him 
that it was not private but official on 
the part of all the signatories. In an 
interview on August 31 Carranza re- 
iterated his statement that “under no 
consideration” would he “permit inter- 
ference in the affairs of Mexico.” He 
was pleased by the unanimity of his 
generals in making their replies to the 
note conditional on his. He expected that 
the revolution would be over within six 
months, and claimed that his govern- 
ment was moving to supply the food 

needed by. the people. Maximum prices 
for foodstuffs have been fixed in Mex- 
ico City. 

American refugees from Mexico City 
who arrived in New York on the 29th 
repeated the familiar. stories of suffer- 
ing and starvation in the capital. Brok- 
en railway connections are holding up 
food supplies at Zacatecas and, in the 
north, at Piedras Negras. Carranza 
garrisons were said to be revolting in 
the state of Tabasco, and Villa was at- 
tacking Monterey in Nuevo Leon. 

General Hugh L. Scott, sent to con- 
fer with Villa, reported to the Presi- 
dent on August 31. He declared that 
Villa was ready to eliminate himself 
and sincerely desired peace. Emiliano 
Zapata has accepted the proposal made 
by the American powers, which has 
now been delivered to all the leaders 
for whom it was intended. The time 
limit for replies is September 10. 
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DeBall in Chicago Evening Post 


TOO MUCH TAIL—NOT ENOUGH DOG 






Ting in New York Evening Mail 
STILL, SOME ONE MIGHT FIND AN OPENING 
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ELIHU ROOT, CHAIRMAN AND LEADER OF THE NEW YORK CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT ALBANY WHERE SENATOR ROOT 
Is PRESIDING OVER THE CONVENTION. HE WAS 
SEVENTY YEARS OLD LAST FEBRUARY 











ELIHU ROOT—PROGRESSIVE 


FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT 


BY 


HERE has been genuine sur- 
prize and satisfaction over 
| the change in the atmosphere 
of the New York State Constitu- 
tional Convention under the influence 
of the personality of Elihu Root. 
The members of the convention were 
elected last year under circumstances 
which gave little warrant that 
much of importance to the state and 
the country would come out of their 
deliberations. They were elected un- 
der the pall of the national reaction 
against progress and reform which 
extended almost to the Pacific coast. 
It was well known to those on the 
inside that the delegates, not uni- 
versally but generally, were of the 
handpicked variety, most of them 
estimable men but known in their in- 
dividual districts as having the point 
of view of the reigning political ma- 
chine, and as dependable in the sense 
that they could be counted on to 
block any radical change. In fact 
there were almost no men of radical 
or even of recognized progressive 
tendency in the convention. There 
were a few leaders of liberal mind, 
such as Henry L. Stimson and Fred- 
erick C. Tanner, and John Lord 
O’Brian, and others of that stamp. 
But not many well informed persons 
prophesied, when the chosen lists 
were perused after the election, that 
much of importance to the eleven 
millions of people in the state would 
follow from the action of the conven- 
tion. 

For some time after the coming 
together of the delegates in January, 
reactionary proposals of the anti- 
social-welfare sort were introduced 
and prest by William Barnes of Al- 
bany and those leaders who agreed 
with them. There was talk of tearing 
down the structure of direct nomi- 
nations, so painfully erected since 
the days of Governor Hughes, and 
as yet so incomplete. The loosening 
completely of the laboriously devel- 
oped legal control over political par- 
ties was advanced as a proper pro- 
gram and debated as desirable and 
patriotic. It began to look as tho the 
Bourbon political dynasty, with 
whom the people of New York State 
have so long been contesting for su- 
premacy, were about to write the 
fundamental law in phrases of reac- 
tion for a generation to follow. 

But slowly a new and different 
spirit began to permeate the one 
hundred and sixty-five men who sat 
day by day in the Assembly Chamber 
in the State Capitol. It became in- 
creasingly evident that a process of 
mental and moral education was at 
work which was altering the point 








At a special election on April 7, 
1914, the voters of New York, by 
a small majority, decided in favor 
of a revision of the State Consti- 
tution, and delegates to a Consti- 
tutional Convention were elected 
in November, 116 of them being 
Republican, 52 Democrats. The 
convention met in April, with Elihu 
Root as permanent chairman, and 
its work is now nearly done. The 
new Constitution will be submitted 
to the voters in November. Mr. 
Davenport has been at the head of 
the department of economics and 
political science at Hamilton College 
since 1904. He was a state senator 
during Hughes’ governorship and 
was the Progressive candidate for 
governor in 1914.—THE EDITOR. 




















of view of a large number of very 
excellent citizens in the convention 
who all their lives had more or 
less followed the system of things 
in the belief that it could not be 
changed. 

On the afternoon of Monday, the 
thirtieth of August, it was clearly 
revealed to the state and to the coun- 
try what that influence was. It was 
the personality of Elihu Root. In a 
speech which has been characterized 
in all parts of the United States as 
one of the greatest of his career, he 
so quietly and powerfully wrought 
upon the mind and the conscience of 
the convention that, with opposition 
so slight as to be negligible, a revo- 
lutionary plan of reorganization of 
the state government was adopted. 
In sentences that were charged with 
the fervor of conviction and the 
vigor of experience, in words out of 
which all harshness was distilled, but 
which glowed with the passion of 
truth, he laid bare the whole system 
of reaction which for forty years has 
defied the public will in the common- 
wealth of New York and has made 
genuine free government in that 
state, as in so many commonwealths 
of the Union, a delusion and a sham. 

And then he proceeded to show 
how corrupt and inefficient this rule 
had become, that it was a govern- 
ment of patronage, for patronage 
and by patronage, that the halls of 
the Capitol and the counties of the 
state swarmed with men who were 
on the payroll and were receiving 
money from the treasury of the state 
without honest service; that there 
had been created more than one hun- 
dred and fifty commissions and agen- 
cies of state government, big and 
little, “lying around loose, account- 
able to nobody, spending all the 
money they can get, violating every 
principle of economy, of efficiency 


and of the proper transaction of 
business.” 

He showed that this system found 
its opportunity in the widespread 
division of powers by which the Gov- 
ernor elected by the people was de- 
nied real responsibility and influence. 

If the people ratify the work of 
the convention, the transformation 
in the form of government of the 
State of New York will be pro- 
found. The one hundred and fifty or 
more agencies and commissions are 
reorganized and codrdinated into sev- 
enteen civil departments. The peo- 
ple’s chief executive is made respon- 
sible and armed with power. Except 
in the case of four commissions, the 
confirmation of the Senate is no 
longer required in the appointment 
of administrative officials. This is 
the most vital feature of the reor- 
ganization. Hitherto the great pro- 
fessional politicians standing behind 
the members of the Senate have used 
the Senate as a club to harass the 
Governor and force appointments and 
bargains which the chief executive 
would not make of his own free will. 
And yet the Governor was responsi- 
ble for the administration. The Sen- 
ate was not responsible. It has been 
an altogether vicious and intolerable 
system. Under the new plan it will 
largely be swept away. 

The convention also decided to put 
into operation the short ballot prin- 
ciple and voted to cut down the num- 
ber of elected state officials from 
seven to four. This does not go as 
far as Mr. Root and those who think 
with him would like. In the commit- 
tee, before the moral power of the 
Root speech was felt by the conven- 
tion and the state, it appears to 
have been necessary to compro- 
mise with certain powerful lead- 
ers of the jobholders and agents 
of the machine. The Comptroller, who 
is a haven of patronage, is retained 
as an elective officer, and so is the 
Attorney General. But these defects 
cannot cloud the certainty that a 
very great advance has been made 
toward a more responsible and effi- 
cient government than New York 
has ever known. 

It must not be forgotten also that 
there has been adopted an executive 
budget plan by which the Governor 
controls the preparation of the 
scheme of annual expenditure, and 
which checks unmistakably the tor- 
rent of waste and extravagance and 
“honest graft” which has been un- 
dermining the financial foundations 
and pushing the state on toward 
bankruptcy or confiscation of prop- 
erty thru unlimited taxation. 
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The speech of Mr Root and the 
radical change in the New York plan 
of government have aclearly national 
significance. In most of the common- 
wealths of the country the chief ob- 
stacle to progress and to free and 
efficient government is the unintelli- 
gent chaos and irresponsible machine 
leadership under the roof of the state 
capitols. State governments are in a 
condition of as low vitality as our 
city governments were twenty years 
ago. Mr. Root and the Constitutional 


ee 


Convention of New York have laid 
the ax at the root of the tree, and 
their example is likely to be followed 
speedily in all the leading states of 
the Union. 

While there is no such thorogoing 
revision and radical advance as took 
place in the recent Constitutional 
Convention in Ohio, the remarkable 
thing about New York is that so 
much more is accomplished than any- 
body imagined possible in the rather 
deprest state of the public mind with 


respect to progress and reform thru- 
out the Union: In New York the 
event has been made notable not 
only by the extraordinary speech of 
Senator Root, but by the moral 
conviction with which he has gone 
about his work, and the extraordi- 
nary sympathy with the new age and 
with the opinions of the young men 
of his party and of the nation which 
this statesman of seventy years has 
shown in this convention. 
Hamilton College 


THE NEW COUNSELOR OF STATE 


FRANK LYON POLK, PROMOTED FROM A NEW YORK 


r SHE office of Counselor of the 
Department of State was es- 
tablished at the beginning of 

the present administration. It was 
suggested, we believe, by Elihu Root, 
who saw the need of having a sort 
of second Secretary in the depart- 
ment to share the responsibilities of 
office with the Secretary and act for 
him in his absence. 

The first incumbent was Professor 
John Bassett Moore, generally con- 
sidered the most profound and 
learned international lawyer in the 
United States. When he resigned dur- 
ing the Mexican controversy for 
reasons not stated but commonly un- 
derstood, Mr. Robert Lansing suc- 
ceeded him. Mr. Bryan was to sup- 
ply the prestige, Mr. Lansing the 
technical knowledge. But with Mr. 
Bryan’s return from the aristocracy 
of diplomacy to the democracy of 
the Chautauquas and Mr. Lansing’s 
promotion to the premiership, the 
office of Counselor was again vacant. 

The President last week picked out 
Frank Lyon Polk, of New York, for 
the job. Who is Polk? To go back to 
his ancestors, as Oliver Wendell 
Holmes said must be done with all 
great men, Frank Polk is a grandson 
of Leonidas Polk, the famous “fight- 
ing bishop” of Tennessee and a 
grandnephew of President James K. 
Polk. On both sides he is descended 
from members of the South’s aris- 
tocracy. His mother was a Lyon 
from Alabama. His father, William 
M. Polk, was born in Tennessee and 
is now a distinguished physician of 
this city. Frank was born in New 
York, September 13, 1871, and thus 
being a Northerner of Southern de- 
scent he enjoys what some have 
averred to be the prime qualification 
for high appointment under the pres- 
ent administration. 

At Yale Frank Polk made fourth 
division in his studies—another 
proof that academic rank does not 


always presage success in after life. 
But he had acquired the faculty 
of making friends and left New Ha- 
ven one of the most popular men in 
the class of 1894—a class which, we 
are informed by one of its members, 
is undoubtedly the best that has 
graduated from Yale in recent years. 
After a course at the Columbia Law 
School he joined the renowned law 
firm of Evarts, Choate & Beamen, 
and at once began the practise of his 
profession, taking as much time as 
he could spare to participate in the 
political and social life of the city. 
He enlisted in Troop A, New York 
Volunteer Cavalry and saw service 
in Porto Rico. He joined the Dem- 
ocratic party and opposed Tam- 
many whenever the issue made it 
necessary. Tho a strong party man, 
he has never hesitated to fight the 
bosses. He has always felt one can 
accomplish more as a “stay-inner” 
than as a “come-outer.” It was not 
long before his abilities began to be 
noticed. Mayor McClellan appointed 
him a member of the Board of Edu- 
cation. Mayor Gaynor called him to 
head the Civil Service Commission, 
where he served with distinction and 
ability. His first really important 
political post, however, came when 
Mayor Mitchel appointed him last 
February Corporation Counsel of the 
City of New York. Tho the appoint- 
ment was in no sense the payment 
of a political debt, it is a fact that 
Mr. Polk had more to do with the 
starting of the Mitchel mayoralty 
boom than any one else. When the in- 
dependent citizens’ “Committee of 
107” was formed to lead the forces 
against Tammany at the last mayor- 
alty campaign, Mr. Mitchel was 
hardly considered seriously—the 


two most prominent candidates be- 
ing District Attorney Whitman and 
George McAneny, President of the 
Borough of Manhattan. But Mr. 
Polk knew the ability and caliber of 


JOB TO A NATIONAL ONE 


Mitchel and headed a delegation in 
his behalf that appeared before the 
Committee of 107. That put Mitchel 
in the running. Mr. Polk was the 
treasurer of the Mitchel organization 
during the campaign and such a 
friendship grew up between the two 
men that Mitchel made Polk a mem- 
ber of his remarkable cabinet of 
young men which have already given 
New York the best government it has 
ever had. So it happened that Mitchel 
made Polk politically and Polk 
made Mitchel politically. Mr. Polk as 
Corporation Counsel in the short time 
he has served the city has conducted 
his office with ability, efficiency, good 
judgment and tact. When the Presi- 
dent was looking about for a man to 
supplement Mr. Lansing, he decided 
it was these qualities he desired in 
the new appointee rather than emi- 
nence in international law. 

Tho he is still a very young man, 
as youth is reckoned these days, Mr. 
Polk’s hair is turning a bit gray. 
His agreeable personality, democrat- 
ic manners and his power to master 
any subject he sets his mind to, 
make it all but certain that if he 
cares to rise even higher in domestic 
statesmanship or foreign diplomacy, 
the doors will open for him. And his 
rise is all the more probable because 
he never seeks or has sought office. 

Mr. Polk married in 1908 Eliza- 
beth S. Potter, of Philadelphia. They 
have four children. Tho domestic in 
their tastes, Mr. and Mrs. Polk are 
much sought after socially and their 
going to Washington will make a 
distinct addition to the brilliant so- 
cial life there. A trustee of many 
charitable organizations, a prominent 
worker in the Episcopal Church, a 
rising member of his profession, and 
now second only to our foremost cab- 
inet officer, Frank Polk has an op- 
portunity such as have few men of 
his age to serve his day and genera- 
tion. 








FRANK LYON POLK, COUNSELOR OF STATH 


A CLOSE FRIEND OF MAYOR MITCHEL, AND CORPORATION COUNSEL OF NEW YORK CITY 
UNTIL Hig APPOINTMENT TO THE POST LEFT VACANT BY 
SECRETARY LANSING’sS PROMOTION 
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THE GRAY-CLAD GERMANS ENTERING THE CITY 
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MY LADY SOURWOOD 


(OXYDENDRUM ARBOREUM) 
BY MARION PELTON GUILD 


Here in our mountains you shall see 
A piquant, delicate little tree, 
Assuming but a modest place, 

Too wholly fine to flaunt her grace; 
Yet I suspect her, even in that, 

A typical aristocrat, 

Among her sturdier sisterhood 

The peerless Lady of the Wood. 


Her shape is slender, curving, lithe; 

To gay Sir Breeze she courtesies blithe; 
Her satin raiment’s tender sheen 

Was never matched by daintiest queen; 
And on-her nodding tresses set 

She wears a maiden coronet 

Of blossom-sprays, all sweet and fair, 
Like valley-lilies lifted there. 


Thus she at Summer’s court. But when 
Great Autumn smites the land again 
With tingling prophecies of wo, 

Of failing life and shrouding snow, 
Then like some exquisite marquise 
Before the Terror, brave she sees 

Her noble comrades meet the call, 

And stands the proudest of them all. 


The indignant blood within her burns; 
To one pure crimson flush she turns, 
So beautiful, the foe must pause 

And grieve to work his bitter laws; 
And lo! on dauntless breast and brow 
Pale blossoms linger even now, 
Witness of youth that mocks the frost 
And triumphs, tho the battle’s lost! 




















TEN YEARS OF COLLEGE PENSIONS 
BY HENRY S. PRITCHETT 


PRESIDENT OF THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION 


HE Carnegie Foundation for 

the Advancement of Teaching 

completed its first ten years 
of history in April of the present 
year. Its purpose is set forth in Mr. 
Carnegie’s letter of gift and in the 
charter framed to express the intent 
of this letter. Mr. Carnegie had in 
mind to provide pensions upon some 
equitable plan for aged teachers in 
colleges and universities which were 
free of denominational tests, and to 
promote by whatsoever means were 
possible the interests of the profes- 
sion of teaching. The details as to 
how these objects were to be accom- 
plished he left to the judgment of 
his board of trustees, including such 
men as Charles W. Eliot of Harvard, 
Woodrow Wilson of Princeton, Nich- 
olas Murray Butler of Columbia, Ar- 
thur T. Hadley of Yale and Jacob G. 
Schurman of Cornell. 


THE PENSION PLAN 


This board decided that the inter- 
ests of teachers would in the long 
rut be best served by establishing a 
fairly generous system of pensions 
in a limited number of representa- 
tive colleges rather than by voting 
pensions to individual teachers as 
they might apply. Much thought was 
expended in the effort to establish a 
system of pensions in such manner 
as not to offend the sense of inde- 
pendence of the teacher or to place 
him in the attitude of a dependent. 
Pensions in England and in the 
United States have not yet been ac- 
cepted as a regular provision of the 
social order. There has always exist- 


ed in our civilization a widespread 
feeling that the acceptance of a pen- 
sion to which one had contributed 
nothing was not in keeping with that 
sense of independence for which the 
great professions have always stood. 
This feeling was voiced by Dr. John- 
son in the first edition of his famous 
Dictionary of the English Language 
in his definition of the words “pen- 
sion” and “pensioner.” He defines 
the former as “an allowance made 
to any one without an equivalent. In 
England it is generally understood 
to mean pay given to a state hireling 
for treason to his country”; while 
“pensioner” is defined as “one who 
is supported by an allowance paid at 
the will of another; a dependent.” 
These definitions were the source of 
no small embarrassment to the good 
doctor himself a few years later 
when upon the solicitation of his 
friends George III offered him an 
annual pension of three hundred 
pounds. After some hesitation, how- 
ever, he accepted and lived content- 
edly upon the pension to the end of 
his life notwithstanding the insinua- 
tions made from time to time by the 
critics that his political views had 
been warped by .its acceptance. Dr. 
Johnson’s definition reflects a feeling 
still widespread in America and Eng- 
land which looks with some hesita- 
tion, if not suspicion, upon a pen- 
sion provided without contributory 
effort, and which also views with a 
critical eye the effect which the ac- 
ceptance of such a pension may have 
upon the views and opinions of the 
beneficiary. 


Some such misgivings as these 
were voiced by various critics con- 
cerning the original gift of Mr. Car- 
negie, and the trustees in the forma- 
tion of their rules sought to meet 
them. For these reasons they decided 
to pay and administer the pensions 
thru the colleges themselves so that 
a professor in an associated institu- 
tion receives his retiring allowance 
thru his college as he receives his 
salary. He does not know the Foun- 
dation in the transaction. In every 
way the trustees have sought to 
place no limitations upon the free- 
dom either of the colleges or of the 
teachers. 


HOW IT IS WORKING 


The pension system as maintained 
at the end of ten years is available 
to teachers at the minimum age of 
sixty-five or to those who become dis- 
abled after a period of twenty-five 
years of service as a professor. The 
pension amounts approximately to 
sixty per cent of the active pay dur- 
ing the last five years, this propor- 
tion being larger for small salaries 
than for large ones. The widow of 
such a teacher receives the half of 
this pension during her lifetime. At 
the end of the last year the privileges 
of the Foundation had been extended 
to seventy-three institutions which 
include in their faculties some five 
thousand teachers. These institu- 
tions are representative not only in 
the geographic sense but in the edu- 
cational sense as well, including 
small colleges, larger colleges, mod- 
erate sized universities and a group. 
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of the strongest American universi- 
ties. At the end of the last year two 
hundred and fifty-nine teachers and 
seventy-six widows of teachers from 
these associated institutions were in 
the receipt of pensions. The total an- 
nual cost of these amounted to $550,- 
000, the average pension being ap- 
proximately $1600. In addition to 
these pensions in the seventy-three 
associated institutions about one 
hundred teachers and widows of 
teachers in institutions not upon this 
list are receiving pensions which 
have been conferred upon them as 
individuals. 

The gift which Mr. Carnegie has 
made to American teachers thru the 
pension system has been accepted by 
them in a most friendly spirit. What- 
ever criticism has been made by 
teachers has had to do, and very 
properly, not with the desire and 
purpose of Mr. Carnegie, but with 
the methods of administration of the 
trustees. One cannot look over the 
record of the millions of dollars paid 
out during these ten years without 
realizing that its expenditure has 
brought to hundreds of teachers a 
freedom from anxiety, and in many 
cases a pecuniary relief of the most 
grateful sort. Few situations are 
more trying in our social order than 
that of the worn-out college teacher 
who, having given himself generous- 
ly to the service of education, finds 
himself in old age dependent upon 
the charity of friends or of relatives. 
To such a one the relief afforded by 
a pension granted impersonally upon 
fixed rules thru his college is a very 
human and a very grateful service. 
The widow of a teacher in a small 
college in the Middle West in a re- 
cent letter to the Foundation voiced 
the feeling of the teacher as well as 
it can be exprest. Her husband had 
been for forty years a professor. 
His salary had never exceeded $1200, 
his pension amounted to $1000, and 
under the rules the pension of the 
widow was $500. In acknowledging 
the receipt of the first monthly pay- 
ment she wrote: 

You cannot perhaps understand how 
much this small income means to me, 
but with my little home it means all 
the difference between dependence and 
independence. When I think of this I 


cannot help saying, God bless Andrew 
Carnegie. 


QUESTIONS OF DEVELOPMENT 


The trustees realize at the end of 
ten years of administration that they 
have made but a beginning in the 
study of the real problems of teach- 
ers’ pensions. The fundamental ques- 
tions which arise in the establish- 
ment of the pension system still re- 
main to be discussed and decided. Is 
it to the interest of the college teach- 


er that he should receive a pension 
out of hand without contribution on 
his part? If so, who ought to pay it? 
Ought such a pension to be supple- 
mented by an annuity contributed by 
himself? What is the effect both 
upon the college and upon the teach- 
er of a free system of pensions? 
These questions touch the very life 
and usefulness of the college and of 
the teacher, and altho much has been 
written about the actuarial problems 
of the pension system, little has been 
said as to the fundamental philoso- 
phy of teachers’ pensions. The trus- 
tees of the Foundation with a larger 
experience hope to contribute to the 
solution of these questions, and to 
offer in the end a system of pensions 
general in its character and capable 
of application to all colleges and uni- 
versities, which shall take into ac- 
count not only financial and actuarial 
considerations, but the larger prob- 
lems of professional and institution- 
al freedom, of personal independence 
and thrift and of the highest useful- 
ness of the Foundation itself. Such 
a development will necessarily be 
spread over a long series of years, 
and will be so carried out as to do 
full justice to those interested in the 
present system of pensions. 


THE FOUNDATION AS INVESTIGATOR 


While the conduct of a pension 
system and the determination of its 
social and educational influence of- 
fers the first great problem of the 
Foundation, it does not include all 
of the work which it seeks to do. It 
is an educational agency as well. By 
its charter the Foundation is au- 
thorized to undertake studies and to 
prepare reports in education, and 
this side of its activities has in some 
respects enlisted a keener interest 
than the pension administration. In 
scrutinizing and reporting upon in- 
stitutions of learning and upon edu- 
cational problems the Foundation 
has been hampered by no limitations. 
It has sought to deal as an inde- 
pendent, but sympathetic agent with 
all colleges and universities whether 
supported by the state, by a religious 
body or by a private endowment. In 
its discussion of educational prob- 
lems it has sought to present the 
view of the independent, disinterest- 
ed student. In seeking men for this 
work it has conscientiously avoided 
the building up of a bureau, but has 
drawn men from the universities and 
colleges for the study of particular 
problems, leaving them to return at 
the end of their studies to their reg- 
ular work. These studies have had 


greater or less influence in American 


education during the last ten years, 
an influence due in part at least to 
the point of view from which the 


studies have been made. In the 
United States, as perhaps in no other 
country, institutions of higher learn- 
ing have an intensive relation toward 
their own problems and their own 
fortunes. Their alumni are organized 
into loyal supporters, whose patriot- 
ism is quite akin to that of the aver- 
age citizen who is ready to support 
his country right or wrong. So high- 
ly developed are these tendencies in 
some states that sincere, outspoken 
criticism of one institution by teach- 
ers in another is impossible. The 
state university hesitates to criticize 
the denominational college which in 
its turn hesitates to criticize the 
work of the endowed college. The ad- 
herents of all are enlisted in a strug- 
gle for the material and educational 
advancement of their respective in- 
stitutions. The function which the 
Carnegie Foundation and similar ed- 
ucational foundations have served in 
this situation has been that of the 
independent student, sympathetic 
but critical, having no constituency 
to serve, seeking to view the prob- 
lems of education from the stand- 
point of the general good rather than 
from the standpoint of the fortunes 
of a particular institution. 

The studies of the Foundation ap- 
pear in the annual reports of its 
president and in a series of bulle- 
tins containing the more elaborate 
studies. Two of the latter have dealt 
with medical education, the first with 
medical education in the United 
States and Canada, and the second 
with medical education in Europe. 
Another bulletin has dealt with a de- 
tailed study of education in the state 
of Vermont, another with the case 
system of legal education, a report 
prepared by Professor Josef Redlich 
of the University of Vienna. Studies 
of the general system of legal educa- 
tion and of examination for the bar 
are now in progress, as are also 
studies of engineering education and 
of the training of teachers. These 
bulletins and reports are sent upon 
application and are to be found in 
most libraries. - 


THE ENDOWMENT AND ITS CONTROL 


This side of the activities of the 
Foundation was some three years 
ago endowed by Mr. Carnegie by a 
gift of a million and a quarter dol- 
lars, yielding an annual income of 
$50,000. This endowment is distinct 
from that devoted to pensions and 
by the terms of the gift is used to 
sustain a Division of Educational In- 
quiry. The two funds amount at 
present to something over fifteen 
millions of dollars. 

Altho founded by the gift of one 
man the Carnegie Foundation is an 
educational agency administered by 
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a board of trustees, representative 
of the widest interests of higher ed- 
ucation. Just as an endowed college 
such a foundation is an agency of 
our democracy and like colleges and 
universities is controlled in the last 
analysis by public opinion. A num- 


ber of such agencies have arisen in 
the United States in the last decade. 
It is characteristic of American civ- 
ilization that private wealth should 
be devoted to such uses rather than 
to family aggrandizement. These 
agencies have sought neither to fet- 


ter nor to control education, but to 
scrutinize, to study and to report 
upon it. They will attain success and 
usefulness in proportion as they are 
administered in a just, sympathetic 
and broad-minded spirit. 

New York City 


THE LIVING TEXT BOOK 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, A.M., Ph.D. 
HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, STUYVESANT HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK 


HE best recitation I have 
heard this year was made by 

a third-year student in a class 
where an article from The Independ- 
ent was under discussion. The class 
was all attention, eager to present 
varying interpretations of the au- 
thor’s thought, but the student who 
had the floor gave his own views in 
such clear, coherent and logical form 
and with the force of such earnest 
personality that he held even his 
competitors in the spell of his own 
interest. A visitor who was present 
said, “It is the most wonderful reci- 
tation I have ever heard.” “Our use 
of the paper made our work this 
term more interesting than it would 
have been without it,” writes a 


high school senior, who also adds, 
“The use of The Independent this 
term has afforded me a great deal of 
pleasure, outside of the fact that it 
has given me much to think and 
study about.” 

No essay contest ever held in our 
school awakened more general inter- 
est than the contest originated 
by The Independent. Forty-seven 
classes, representing nearly fifteen 
hundred boys, took part in the con- 
test. Of these about nine hundred 
read The Independent every week. 
The series of articles on “The Hun- 
dred Years of Peace” gave admirable 
material for high school students. 
The subject was related in principle 
to the great world events of the day. 


The material gave opportunity for 
further reading or for personal in- 
terpretation. It called for a mastery 
of facts and a relation of facts to 
principles that led to excellent work 
on the part of the students. The in- 
spirational, literary and ethical val- 
ues of this essay work were remark- 
ably great. 

Such articles as those on “The 
Hundred Years of Peace” made the 
students think. But there were many 
other articles of widely different 
kinds that awakened thought. “Read- 
ing The Independent has broadened 
my knowledge of things in general,” 
says a thoroly representative stu- 
dent. He and his fellows had read 
such different articles as “Fifty-four 
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FREDERICK HOUK LAW, WHO BELIEVES IN THE LIVING TEXT BOOK “ 
Mr. Law is head of the Department of English at the Stuyvesant High School, New York City, where the weekly order for The Independent 


Forty or Fight,” “Food and Efficien- 
cy,” and Mayor Mitchel’s article on 
“What We Have Done for New 
York.” In every case there was a tie 
of interest between the subject in 
hand and something in the life of 
the student. 

From time to time there have ap- 
peared in The Independent articles 
that set admirable examples of what 
the student may attempt in school 
essays. Every editorial article is 
such an example. The spirit, the 
general tone, the ethical note—or 
perhaps the evidence of cultured per- 
sonality back of the article—give the 
high school student an example that 
he may well imitate. Such an editor- 
ial as “A Vacation from Yourself” 
is a type of the editorial that appeals 
to high school students. Another and 
even more appealing is the editorial 
on “Our Oldest Contributor,” in 
which the individual element is em- 
phasized. The most charming exam- 
ple of the essay that The Independ- 
ent has given is E. P. Powell’s de- 
lightful article on “Hunting Straw- 
berries.” Every sentence of this 
happy-hearted, exuberant, boyish 
article with its author’s kindly old 
face beaming all thru it, made deep 
appeal to the interest of our boys. 
Here a simple, homely subject had 
been touched with reflective person- 
ality and so it had a rare beauty. 
Such an essay helps the student to 
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dignify the common and to try him- 
self to let personality add charm to 
expression. 

In much the same way our boys 
have found The Independent a path- 
way to enjoyment of poetry. A stu- 
dent writes, “I had reached the age 
of understanding, if I may call it 
such, and it was ‘up to somebody’ to 
present poetry to me in such a way 
as to make me like it. This The In- 
dependent has done.” The poem 
“Edison” awakened immediate re- 
sponse. Such poems as the homely- 
hearted war poems by Wilfrid W. 
Gibson, and “Peace on the Kijikon,” 
with its rough picturesqueness lead- 
ing to calm thought, are within the 
interest lines of high school students. 
For the more deeply poetic such 
poems as “Beauty That Was” arouse 
interest. Curiously enough, in our 
boys’ school, the poem called “Woman 
a-Mending” awakened much interest 
and provoked long discussions. For 
some reason students approach the 
poetry in The Independent with less 
suspicion than that in the text books. 

Another service that The Inde- 
pendent has done us is its proper 
presentation of news. Even an adult 
may well be confused by the daily 
papers. The adolescent lacks the abil- 
ity of the adult to select his reading 
and especially to judge news items 
found in the mass of ephemeral in- 
formation given in the daily papers. 


One of our students exprest some- 
what the same thought when he 
wrote, “The Independent has given 
me the news of the week in such 
clear form that it helped me to clear 
the muddle caused by the daily pa- 
pers.” 

In general, it is quite certain that 
our students have greatly benefited 
by their use of The Independent. It 
has greatly broadened their outlook 
on life, making them realize more 
than before something of the com- 
mon brotherhood of man that should 
bind all nations into one. It has 
quickened their ethical perceptions, 
and made the moral values of life 
stand out in proper perspective. It 
has given examples of literary form 
that lie within their interests and 
within their ability to comprehend 
and imitate. It has given new and 
valuable material for thought. It has 
made them more manly and more 
scholarly. And it is worthy of note 
that it has restored confidence in 
English as a living subject. The 
words of students may well close an 
article of this sort, for one has writ- 
ten: “All in all, The Independent is 
one of the most interesting weeklies 
that I have come across,” and an- 
other says, “I can personally say 
with certainty that I have greatly 
benefited from the use of The Inde- 
pendent this term.” 

New York City 
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7. New 
Books 


WELLS HIMSELF 


The charm of a masked ball is that 
it enables people to do and say what 
they please, in short to reveal them- 
selves because their faces are concealed. 
Anonymity has the same effect, as 
many a name from “Currer Bell” to 
“Fiona McLeod” attests. So it is not 
surprizing that the book which purports 
to have been written by one “George 
Boon” and compiled by one “Reginald 
Bliss” shows Wellsian characteristics 
more pronounced than any of the vol- 
umes of which H. G. Wells owns au- 
thorship. 

For one thing Wells obviously likes 
to start things better than to finish 
them. He is apt to run out of breath 
before he comes to the end of a novel, 
and if he gets his second wind it is 
likely to be some other kind of wind. 
In most of his books except the short 
stories the reader feels that the author 
is saying to himself, “I wish I had this 
thing off my hands so I could get at 
that new idea of mine.” 

Then, too, Wells is fond of putting 
a story inside of a story like the Ara- 
bian Nights and it often happens that 
the “flash-backs,” to borrow a cinema 
phrase, are confusing. The framework 
of The Modern Utopia is an instance 
of this. It is sometimes hard to tell in 
this where we are or who is speaking. 

Wells is inimitable in his ability to 
sketch a character in a few swift 
strokes, but he does not care much for 
the character afterward. He delights 
in taking such snapshots, but he hates 
to develop them. His mind is quick to 
change. He is liable to be disconcerted 
by a sudden vision of an opposing view. 
Sometimes in the middle of a sentence 
he will be seized with a doubt of what 
he is saying, and being an honest man, 
he leaves it in air rather than finish it 
after he has lost confidence. He may 
double on his track like a hunted fox 
within the compass of a single volume. 

Finally, Wells is fond of satirizing 
his contemporaries, including his best 
friends and his former selves. He is 
given to mixing realistic description 
with recondite symbolism, desultory ar- 
gumentation with extraneous personal- 
ities and other incongruous combina- 
tions of style and thought. 

Now all these peculiarities, call them 
faults or merits as you like, are to be 
found intensified in Boon Etc. First Mr. 
Wells introduces Mr. Bliss, who then in- 
troduces Mr. Boon, a famous author 
deceased, and tells how they together 
invented a Mr. Hallery, who introduces 
a host of living writers, big and little, 
famous and unknown, at the World 
Conference on the Mind of the Race. 
There are some very clever caricatures, 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Problem of Daylighting and Veatilating Has Been Reduced 
to an Exact Science 


Progressive owners of Factories, Foundries, Power 
Houses, Modern Retail Stores, and those in charge of 
Educational Institutions, now realize the great impor- 
tance of Daylighting and Ventilating in promoting 
efficiency and health. 


Nowhere in the world has such perfection been attained as evidenced 
in the Lupton Counterbalanced and Counterweighted Sash and in the 
Pond Continuous Sash—Lupton Products, 


The Lupton Service is extended to those who contemplate the erec- 
tion of modern buildings, and in the Lupton Catalog No. 8 are many 
examples of the finest buildings as erected in various parts of the world, 
including such notable buildings as the 


General Electric Co., Erie, Pa. General Electric Co., Laboratory, 


. , Schenectady, N. Y. 
Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
Deere & Company, East Moline, Ill. General Vehicle Co., Long Island City, N.Y, 

Counterbalanced Sash 


Counterweighted Sash 
General Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 
Ford Motor Machine Shop, Detroit, Mich. 
Union Tool Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Central Moron Sugar Co., Havana, Cuba 


Pond Continuous Sash 
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ee f+ River Power House, Keokuk, lowa 


Ford Motor Power House, Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Lupton Steel Power House Sash 
The above list is lonly a few of the many buildings illustrated in the Lupton Catalog 


This comprehensive Book of Engravings mailed to any part of the world upon request. 
All questions relative to Daylighting and Ventilating will be answered by experts. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 4% 


4g «Westmoreland and Witte Streets - PHILADELPHIA g i, 
is Chicago 9 New York = Pittsburgh == Cleveland Detroit (UA 
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ENGLISH TEACHERS 








“How to Use The Independent in the Teaching of English” 
is the name of a booklet prepared by Dr. Frederick Houk 
Law, Head of the English Department of the Stuyvesant 
High School, where nearly FIVE THOUSAND boys attend. 
Send for this booklet. It is free. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th Street New York 
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e e the verbal, not the graphic ones, and 
Hidden Factors of Service| :2°22cscc7 ts © 
best is an imaginary conversation be- 
tween Henry James and George Moore, 
in which both gentlemen pursue entire- 
ly independent trains of thought. 
Here’s the sketch of Dodd. We recog- 
nize him, altho we do not know who 
Dodd js: 


Dodd is a leading member of the Ra- 
tionalist Press Association, a militant ag- 
nostic, and a dear compact man, one of 
those Middle Victorians who go about with 
a preoccupied, caulking air, as tho having 
been at great cost and pains to banish God 
from the Universe, they were resolved not 
to permit Him back on any terms what- 
ever. He has constituted himself a sort of 
alert customs = of of eg 

sath. saying suspiciously ere, now, what’s 
Records kept like this are practi- Records, statistics and accounts a SS ae Gs a ee 
cally useless for the management kept like this are available for a ini iti 


examining every proposition to see that 
of a business. Efficiency is im- complete knowledge of the cost | the Creator wasn’t being smuggled back 


under some specious new generalization. 
possible “and funds for i improve- and efficiency of each depart- Boon used to declare that every night Dodd 
ment cannot be obtained. ment of the business. looked under his bed for the Deity, and 
slept with a large revolver under his pillow 
for fear of a revelation. 


; 17) Wis ODA One advantage of anonymity is that 


Wells can contradict himself with even 


/ Yi, YY Wd iy more freedom than usual. For instance, 


he expresses great contempt for Berg- 


- int Wi f./ 4 son and his “Pragmatism for Ladies.” 


But not long ago, in Marriage, he 
was contemptuous of “Doctor Quiller 
[Schiller] of Oxford, ignoring Bergson 
and fulminating a preposterous insular 
Pragmatism.” 

Much of the volume was manifestly 


Such methods result in a tele- The result of such records is a mesg gt ng Sad ene ie 
phone line which can give only | telephone line like this, which | wijq Asses of the Devil” expresses in 
gives good se fantastic guise his—and the world’s— 
confusion and despair at the catastro- 
phe which has overwhelmed the human 
race. “It is like a dying man strangling 
a robber in his death grip. We shall 
beat them, but we shall be dead beat in 
doing it,” says Boon, and he rejects all 


suggestions that it may be a good thing 
in the end: 


No! War is just the killing of things 
and the smashing of things. And when it 
is all over, then civilization will have to 
begin all over again. They will have to 
begin lower down and against a heavier 
load and the days of our jesting are done. 
ae Wild Asses of the — 7 ne — 
‘ - there is no restraining them. What is the 
The subscriber knows the difference! He demands good of pretending that the Wild Asses 

‘a o " - are the instruments of Providence kicking 
a well-informed, intelligent business management. better than we know? It is all evil. Evil. 

Boon, The Mind of the Race, The Wild Asses of 

the Devil, and The Last Trump. Being a First 

Selection from the Literary Remains of George 

Boon, Appropriate to the Times. Prepared for 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY] Publication by Reginald Bliss, ‘with an Am- 
biguous Introduction by H. G. Wells. New 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES York: George H. Doran. $1.35. 


" o P ONE OF OUR PROBLEMS 
One Policy One System Universal Service William A. MacCorkle, ex-Governor of 
——— West Virginia, makes a vigorous plea for 
American control over the affairs of Hayti 
CHARTERED 1853 in The Monroe Doctrine in Its Relation to 
the Republic of Hayti. He points out the 
— States i rust Company of New YY ork natural and_ strategic advantages of tte 
7 country, the succession of horrors whic 
46-47 WALL STREET have constituted its history, the present 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,178,094.82 misery of the people and the constant dan- 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS ger of European intervention in the west- 
ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. ern hemisphere prov oked by disorderly re- 
It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities publics of the Haytian type. 
and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. Neale. $1. 
EDWARD W. SHELDON. President BRAINS AS WEALTH 


WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President WILFRED J. WORCESTER. Secretary ™ 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary The Creation of Wealth, by J. H. Lock 


wood, is an economic treatise built around 

eee emices the central idea that a fourth factor must 

FREES, Sonera ane be recognized in production besides the 

WM. ROCKEFELLER LYMAN J. GAGE ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR. ae th tend tot nd capital. This 
FRANK LYMAN PAYNE WHITNEY WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY HENRY W. de FOREST classic three: land, labor a ay 

Benraae” = ECAR VOOR STEORT "OD ELLE SSetny™ | | fourth factor to inteligunce, which the 

CEY KE :D . F. MA? : P - 4 

LEWIS CASS i 5 SDYARD GEORGE L. RIVES EGERTON L. WINTHROP WILLIAM SLOANE writer regards as perhaps the most impor 


tant of the four and entitled to high re- 
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ward. The doctrine is turned against both 
socialism and the single tax, since not only 
the profits of the entrepreneur but a large 
art of the “unearned” increment of the 
andlord is treated as the natural reward 
of superior brains. 

Cincinnati: Standard Press. $1. 
HOW IT WORKS : 

A B O of Electricity, by W. H. Mead- 
owcroft, makes plain to the layman the 
theory and practical working of the tele- 
graph, wireless telegraph, telephone, bat- 
teries and electric light and power. 

Harper. 50 cents. 
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Linens 
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McCutcheon’s 


Write for Catalogue. 


(DI DIAN ANIA 
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Reg. Trade Mark 
MODERN PREACHING 


If anyone thinks that scholarship spoils 
religion and that modern views are incom- 
patible with sincere faith, the volume of 
University of Chicago Sermons will correct 
the mistake. Twenty-three professors from 
the departments of theology, philosophy and 
sociology are the preachers, and their mes- 
sage is one to reach the heart of the mod 
ern Christian without offending his intelli- 
gence or shocking his taste. 

University of Chicago. $1.50. 
WHERE THE HEART IS 


Homeburg? We have all visited there, 
and most of us grew up there. The one 
train a day; the volunteer fire department ; 
the Marine Band—named from its moist 
marches to the cemetery; the struggles for 
social supremacy among the town’s leisure 
class—they are as real as the late George 
Fitch has made them in his Homeburg 
Memories. And for those who still have 
a touch of sentiment there is the final chap- | 
ter—Christmas at Homeburg. 

Boston: Little, Brown. $1.26. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY HIGH SCHOOL 
The present end of secondary education | 
is vocational distribution and guidance ac- | 
cording to Director Judd (University of 
Chicago) in Psychology of High-School 
Subjects. The general principles laid down | 
are broad training and concentration on 
some sequential line of study. High school 
teachers need to study pupils and to teach 
pupils to study as well as to know subjects. 
Adolescence can only be understood when 
we comprehend the lower stages. Progres- 

sive parents will find aid here. 
Boston: Ginn. $1.50. 


pawoatime English, History and Civics Instructors 


Dr. J. Mark Baldwin’s Genetic Theory 
of —- a ae - the system presented 
in earlier volumes. It serves as an intro- B S R d P 36 3 364 
duction to philosophy for those who con- e ure to €a ages ta 
ceive philosophy as inclusive of science. 
The latter tells us what is true. The former 
questions how such truth can also be good, 
beautiful, livable. According to the author 
anything is good and true because beauti- 
ful. Beyond the advanced positions of sci- 
ence and religion he places pancalism. 
(rd xaddv nav) 


It is easy to choose distinctive table linens if you have 
several hundred designs to choose from. You will find 
that wide variety at McCutcheon’s, for in order to main- 
tain the sixty-year-old prestige of “The Linen Store” and 
to keep the leadership in our chosen specialty, we neces- 
sarily expand year by year. 


Table Cloths and Napkins. Every type and quality, and 
all the sizes including the big and unusual sizes. 


iN DNA ANI AVANA) 
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Fancy Table Linens. Embroidered and Lace _ trimmed, 
Doilies of Drawn Work, Luncheon Cloths, Tea Cloths, 
Napkins, Scarfs, White or colored, simple or elaborate, 
low-priced or costly. 


Bed Linens. Sheets and Pillow Cases, hemstitched and 
embroidered, in all sizes. 





Towels. Fancy ones, plain ones, fine or inexpensive ones, 
Hand Towels, Face Towels, Guest Towels, Bath Towels. 


NO NOANGANG NGA NOLAN 


Our new Fall Catalogue, beautifully illustrated and de- 
scribing our various lines will be ready for mailing in a 
few days. Write for a copy. 


Mail orders receive our prompt attention, 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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TRAVELLER’S COMPANION 


A FIVE-POUND PRIVATE SECRETARY 





Putnam. $2. 
THE PROVING GROUNDS OF YOUTH 


What does a college stand for? What it 
will stand for to the next generation in 
terms of ideals, of culture, of fitting and 
training men to carry on America’s heritage 
of democracy is the theme of College Life 
and the Future, by Richard Rice, Jr., asso- 
ciate professor of English at Indiana Uni- 
versity. Primarily for the undergraduate, it 
will recommend itself no less to those for 
whom commencement is not a separation, 
but the beginning of a closer spiritual union 
with their alma mater. 


BUILT OF ALUMINUM 
AND STEEL 
High Grade Low Price 
There is no substitute 
for the “BLICK” in 
preparing your manu- 
script, reports or corre- 
spondence, For Library 
and Home use it cannot 
be excelled. Carbon 
copies can be kept for 
future reference without 
extra labor. 


al 
THE NEW NO. 6 ALUMINUM BLICKENSDERFER 


Weighs only 5 a, is so strong and durable it can be easily carried any- 
where, It has Roller Bearings, Automatic Pointer, Paper Release, Adjust- 
able a Tabulator and Interchangeable Type, and is in every way a 
HIGH CLASS MACHINE. 


Either Blickensderfer Scientific or Universal Keyboard. 
Write for Catalog A-114. 
THE BLICKENSDERFER MFG. COMPANY, .- Stamford, Connecticut 


all TM i iii nnn nc 


Scribner. $1.25. 
LIGHT INTO THE DARKNESS 
A message similar to that of the “Pass- 
ing of the Third Floor Back” is the theme 
of Maxim Gorki’s Submerged, so named in 
the Contemporary Dramatists’ Series, but 
perhaps better known under its German 
title of “Nachtasyl.” It depicts the under- 
world, into which comes a man whose spirit 
is yet free, and his influence in reviving 
for the moment the fading life of souls, 
whom poverty, drink and crime have 
changed into worse than beasts. Vivid, bit- 
ter, and written with that prophetic power 
characteristic of Gorki. 


Boston: Badger. 75 cents. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 











Distinetively Devoted to Developing Personality 


Genuine happy home life; personal attention and care. 
Growing girls inspired by wholesome and beautiful ideals 
of useful womanhood. The Cape climate is exceptionally 
favorable for an outdoor life, which we make attractive and 
refining. One hundred acres; pine groves, 1000 feet of 
seashore, ponies, horseback riding. Hygiene and morals 
for observed especially for results in health, character and 
education. Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Domestic 
Arts. French, German, Spanish—native teachers. All 
branches of study under patient and enthusiastic 


Girls 
ir instructors. Address 


Rev. Thomas Bickford, Miss Faith Bickford, Prins., P. 0. Box P, Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 


Home 
School 














Powder Point School for Boys 
By the Sea 96 King Caesar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 


Modern buildings. New concrete residence. New gymnasium. 
Extensive grounds. Large athletic. fields. Cinder track. Safe 
boating con swimming in maetomen Fyre Harbor, border- 
ing on school grounds. Summer camp in Maine woods. College or 
business preparation. Individual responsibility developed. on- 
military. Upper and lower schools. For illustrated catalog address 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., Headmaster 


GORDON 








Departments of Theology, Missions, Methods. Broad curriculum. 
Faculty of distinguished leaders and recognized specialists. In- 

d inati lical. For college and non-college 
men and women. Address for catalog and correspondence Dean 
Nathan §. Wood, Gordon Bible Institute, Boston, 
ass. 























A Bible Institute of College Grade 
For 


» Rogers Hall School «ii. 


38 minutes from Boston Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park 
Thorough preparation for college. Advanced courses for graduates of 
high schools. Domestic science, Handicrafts, Music, Art. Large 
grounds for outdoor sports. Experienced instructors in charge of 
all athletics. New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. For catalogue 


address Miss OLIVE S. PARSONS, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 



















Massachusetts 


EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
For catalogue address DEAN HODGES 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


A School for Cirls. ANDOVER, MASS. Founded 1828 


23 miles from Boston. General course with Household Science. 
College Preparation. Address MIss BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


Miss Hall’s 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


In the Berkshire Hills, on 
the Holmes Road to Lenox. 
Forty-five acres. One thou- 
sand feetabove the sea level. 











WALTHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


10 miles from Boston. In country. 6 buildin: 
fireproof homes for older an: 


Course. 56th year. Address 
GEORGE B. BEAMAN, Ph.D., Principal, Waltham, Mass. 





“1: s Your boy’s per- 
Williston Seminary for Boys yoryo"s.85 
and directed. 
moderate terms. Scientific and preparatory departments. 5 build- 
ings, Gymnasium, 6-acre athletic field. Write for booklet or cata- 
og. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 


¢ ite 
younger girls. Gymnasium. Out- 
door sports. Household Arts, General and College Preparatory 


All the advantages of a high-priced school for 





EXPRESSION | si02,° free! 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts Curry’s new 


Regular year opens Oct. 7. Curry, 
Litt.D., Pres., Copley 8q., Boston, Mass. 














SCHOOL OF  ¥ix¢—Body—votce, Leader tor 
Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal 30 yeare, ” Write for “Expres 


books. Work for 
all needs; never closed; special and summer terms. 


| ] 
Independent 
Opinions 

















The editor’s mail is always sure to 


other emotions it excites later depends 
of course upon what the letter contains. 
The fault-finding ones ought to be re- 
ceived with most gratitude, as they are 
supposed and intended to correct our 
defects and bring us nearer perfection. 
Doubless, too, if every reader who saw 
something he liked would write to tell 
us so we should find the letters too 
tiresome to read. But nevertheless, and 
things as they are, it does us good 
to get once in a while a simple note of 
approval from an old friend of The In- 
dependent: 


_I like your editorial on “Printing Both 
Sides.” There is no reason why we should 
not be afforded the opportunity to see 
things from Sefior Huerta’s standpoint or 
that of the I. W. W.s from that of Ar- 
turo Giovannetti’s. I take it that the read- 
ers of The Independent are fair minded 
enough to be willing to consider the merits 
of the various questions presenting them- 
selves from their varied sides. How we 
shall miss the cheery articles by dear BP. 
P. Powell! The series of Dr. Ward were 
alone worth to me all I have ever paid for 
the paper in the forty Pa I have taken it. 

ORDYCE GRINNELL 

Pasadena, California 








To a Canadian reader your editorial 
“The Kings Must Go,” of March 22, can 
be tolerated only on the supposition that 
the writer is the youngest member of your 
staff and totally unable to increase his wis- 
dom during his first year. Send him into a 
retreat that he may have time to read his- 
tory and think ; first giving his grandmother 
an opportunity to spank him on her knee, 
for he must yet be small enough for that. 

Even the Kaiser has not the power to 
wreck a state that the absolute dictator 
filling the presidential chair has for four 
years. And some time one of them may 
take the notion to say: Aprés moi le Dé- 
luge. Mexico must already tired of pres- 
idents. 

A modern constitutional king like ours 
is the evolutionary supreme head of the 
state, symbolizing the supreme fatherhood 
of the nation’s familyhood, its laws and 
uniform principles of action evolved from 
beyond historic time. The power and lib- 
erty of the people function thru parliament, 
which is immediately in touch with the 
people and can turn out the government in 
a day, while the people of the United 
States are helpless for four years should 
the presidential black horse “take the bit 
in his mouth.” Our present King George 
is not even your editor’s New England 
school history king. Every one knows our 
King “can do no wrong.’ 

As the head of the state he does not have 
to go thru a Ce of pean, blackened by 
nearly one-half of the people over whom 
he is to preside for a year or two before 
his installation. No one has a reason to 
bear him even a grudge; and he has had 
a life training for the delicate and impor- 
tant function of representing the virtual 
personality of the state to his people with- 
in and other states without. 

When we elect a President of the Re- 
public of Man, some of the best ordered 
subordinate states will be presided over, 
we believe, by kings. 


A. H. MacKay 
Halifaz, Nova Scotia 


Now this is very distracting to the 





editorial mind. First the Superintend- 





be opened with interest, altho what . 
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ent of Education for Nova Scotia wants 
us spanked because we don’t like kings. 
He says that a king is better than a 
president because a king has no power. 
Then we open another letter criticizing 
the same editorial on the opposite 
grounds. The writer is an American 
and he wants a king because kings 
have more power than presidents: 


The word king is derived from the idea 
of can. We in our republic have a constant 
change of officers from the President down. 
But all of them were not men that could 
bring things about. Some did things and 
some did not. A thoro organization for 
warlike, manufacturing and agricultural 
owe gy like Germany was brought to a 

rfect state not in a kingless country. 

e must still look in this day of kingless 
nations for national efficiency to an em- 
pire. So much for The Independent’s kings 
must go. It looks rather that history cries 
out: Kings, kings, give me kings! Once 
there was a time in our republic when a 
kingly act sent out naval ships to clear 
the pirates of the high seas. But today 
notes are clicked off on the typewriters 
when our ships, cargoes and citizens are 
destroyed by undersea assassin thrusts dealt 
by_law-breaking and law-defying pirates. 

If our President were a king, can it be 
possible for us to think he would remain 
inactive? I should rather say a king must 
come to end this indolent inaction of the 
great republic. . DYKE 

The Manse, East Moriches, New York 

If “everybody knows” that the King 
of England “can do no wrong,” of course 
we know it as well. But it follows that 
he can do no right either. In that case 
the only objection which an American 
could raise would be that a king was 
a superfluous and misleading bit of 
symbolism, misleading because the sym- 
bol does not stand for the truth, that 
the people of England rule, but just 
the opposite. 

But our British cousins will not let 
us regard their King as inactive. They 
insist that he exerts a great influence 
over public affairs, tho always for 
good, of course. Just now they are giv- 
ing King Edward the full credit for 
forming the Triple Entente and so sav- 
ing Europe from German domination. 

But we are glad to be able to agree 
with the plan implied in Dr. MacKay’s 


last sentence. Let’s start the Republic: 


soon with all the English-speaking na- 
tions included, cach to have its own 
king if it wants one. We wonder then 
if Canada would be a kingdom. The 
other day we read a newspaper letter 
from Western Canada which said that 
there are enough former Americans in 
the Dominion to double the Canadian 
contingent, that they are anxious to en- 
list but cannot bear the idea of serv- 
ing under a king. Apparently then if a 
king can do no wrong, he can at least 
do some harm. 

The British always seem to miss the 
point. We believe in the concentration 
of power in the person at the head of 
affairs provided he is responsible to the 
people. A president is elected by popu- 
lar vote and can be removed by Con- 
gress. A king gets his office by chance 
and cannot be removed for cause. He 
has power without responsibility. 








I suppose that tale by Adriana Spadoni, 
entitled the “City of Dreadful Night,” in 
your issue of August 16, of the Bohemian 
boy who ran a power sewing machine, was 
intended to serve a purpose, but what pur- 
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CCONTINUED) 


MISS GUILD AND MISS EVANS’ SCHOOL 


29 Fairfield St., cor. Commonwealth Ave.,; Boston 
34th year. College preparatory and general courses. Special ad- 
vantages in Art, Music, Languages, and Household Arts. Visit- 
ors cordially welcomed. Send for catalogue. 





a have always considered Monson Academy a school of the 
highest class, and admirably adapted to fitting boys for college.” 
Henry B. Brown, Ex-Justice ot the U. S. Supreme Court 


MONSON ACADEMY 


112th YEAR 


Fifteen miles from Springfield. An endowed school. Over 
2000 graduates have entered college. Certificate privilege. Beau- 
tifully Equipped Athletic Field. 

Yew dormitori Gy i Resident Physical Director. 
Rate $250 to $350. Fund for boys of proven worth. 
For catalogue and book of views address 


HENRY FRANKLIN DEWING Prin.. Monson, Mass. 
CONNECTICUT 


The Ely School for Girls, E¥, So"t a. 


A country school. One hour from New York. Cer- 
tificates to Vassar and the New England Colleges. 


The Gateway 
A School for Girls of all ages 
Miss ALICE E. REYNOLDS, Principal 
St. Ronan Terrace New Haven. Connecticut 
Scientific methods with practi- 
HART FORD aL Ta Te 
THEOLOGICAL 


Graduate fellowships, both for- 
and reser SEMINARY 


eign and resident. Open to col- 
Associated with 


lege graduates of all churches, 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, training 
Sunday School and other lay workers. 
Kennedy School of Mi » fitting for foreign service. 
Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary 
Hartford, Conn. 











Ely Court, 














farm, Varied life out-of-doors, as well as athletics. In- 
dividual attention under experienced teachers. Careful 
preparation for life as well as for allcolleges. A summer 
session. D.S. SANFORD, A.M., Headmaster, Box B. 


HILLSIDE frre; Cone. 


For Girls. 
Founded by Elizabeth B. Mead, 1883. 
One hour from N. Y. From primary to coilege. 
} General and special courses. Separate school 
house. Cottage for younger girls. New gym- 
nasium. Smaliclasses. Outdgor sports. 
MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A.B., Principal 

VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, B.L., Associate 


Saint Margaret’s School 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


Outdoor sports. Gymnasium. School farm. 
60 acres of meadow and woodland. College 
Entrance Certificate. Household Arts and 


sq THE SANFORD SCHOOL 


? = On a modern 300-acre 





























Crafts. 

MISS EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A.M., 
Principal. 
ILLINOIS 





“HOME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION” 
Is a 100-page illustrated hand-book; it's FREE. Cookery, diet, 
health, children; home-study Domestic Science courses. For 
home-making and well-paid positions. 

School of Home 


Economics, 529 West 69th St.. Chicago, Ill. 








The University of Chicago gilig , 
HOME Exe al 


STUDY For detailed in- 
24th Year UU. of C. (Div. M) Chicago, [[p, Mitobetd Tower 











The Brookfield School 


An open-air school for a 
small group of girls 


Miss Helen Fairman Cooke, A.B. 
Wellesley College 

Miss Marion F. E. Cooke, A.B. . 
Wellesley College 


Directors : 


AIM 


To develop a sound mind and heart in 
a sound body. 


To make the girl capable, alert and 
womanly, 


To make her thorough. 
To make her reliable and resourceful. 
To make her likable and sincere. 


To teach her to think and act with in- 
telligence. 


To teach her how to study. 

To teach her how to use her mother 
tongue. 

To help her to find herself, and there- 
fore 


To make her happy and useful. 
EQUIPMENT 


Colonial house—atmosphere of simplic- 
ity — open-air sleeping and dining 
porches — open-air school-room — un- 
stinted sunshine — gardens for all — 
space for play—woods and. fields—ex- 
perienced, understanding, motherly 
teachers. 


METHODS 


Individual and class instruction—close 
supervision of work — careful study 
of each girl’s nature—work made a 
joy — power of concentration devel- 
oped—intimate association with teach- 
ers—sports made a means of educa- 
tion—teaching by example rather than 
precept. 


COURSE OF STUDY 


An enriched high school course—gen- 
eral, special, and college preparatory 
—modern languages a part of daily 
life—Domestic Arts—Music—Gymnas- 
tics—foundations laid for culture. 


PLAY 
Tennis—basket-ball—tramping—coasting 
— skating — snow-shoeing — dancing — 
singing — games — story-telling — play- 
acting. 
References given and required. 
Conference with the Directors by appoint- 
ment only, 
Address 


MISS HELEN FAIRMAN COOKE 
The Brookfield School 
North Brookfield, Massachusetts 














CALIFORNIA 











NEW JERSEY 
Summit, N. J. 


Summit Academy por, Sic 


for Boys. Eight resident pupils received into the Principal's 
family. Home fi and refi All outdoor sports. 








CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 

CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 

School for Nurses. Three years learning profession without ex- 
pense in California's beautiful city. Medical, Surgical. Maternity, 
Eye and Ear Departments. Illustrated booklet free. Write Med- 
ical Director. Also a few young men admitted to a two years’ 
course. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





JAMES HEARD, A. M., Principal. 
An efficient school at mod- 


The Pennington Schoo erate cost. 75 minutes from 
N. Y., 50 from Phila. Prepares for College, Technical Schools or 
Busi Gy i Strong faculty. Swimming pool, all 
athletics. Junior school with home care for boys 9 to 13. 

FRANK MACDANIEL, D. D., Headmaster. Box 80 
NEW JERSEY, Pennington. 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
‘ A 1001 fi Is i 
Chevy Chase Seminary {isntgron emo 


beautiful suburb. Preparatory and finishing courses. Strong depart- 
ments of Music, Art and Domestic Science. Campus of eleven 
acres and provision for all outdoor sports. Artesian water. Cata- 
logue on request. Mr. and Mrs. S. N. BARKER, Principals. 
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THE METROPOLITAN TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


offers a three years’ course, FREE, and pays besides maintenance, $10 a month for 
the first year, $12 a month for the second and $15 a month the last year. 


Classes are formed every month. 
The Nurses’ Home is located on one of the finest sites in New York City. The 


rooms are all single with spacious entrance hall, library and sitting rooms. 


The school 


is registered and connected with a hospital of over 1500 beds. 
Applicants must be over 18 and under 35 years of age, and have had one 


year in high school or its equivalent. 


Apply at once for information to 


AGNES S. WARD, R.N. 
Superintendent, Metropolitan Training School, Blackwell’s Island, New York City 











THE VELTIN SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
AND GENERAL COURSE 


Number of pupils limited to 
twelve in each c 
Fireproof school building 
thoroughly equipped 
160 and 162 West 74th Street 


Connecting with and including 


165 West 73rd Street 
New York 




















INEW YORK UNIVERSITY | 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE: 
ACCOUNTS AND FINANCE 


| Otfers intensely practical training in the broad phases 
| of business, in the stimulating atmosphere of America’s 
| center of commerce and finance. Develops the qualities 
‘for which big business men are searching. Day and 
evening courses in accounting, banking, finance, adver- 
tising, salesmanship, journalism, insurance, real estate, 
practical pelitics, commercial teaching, marketing, 
| transportation, foreign trade, etc. Combined cultural | 
| and vocational course may be had in cooperation with | 
| the Washington Square College. Year begins Sep- | 
| tember 23rd. For bulletin address 


| The Secretary, School of Commerce 
| 36 Waverly Place New York City | 























Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 
93rd Street and Central Park West 


Specially devoted to preparation for all Colleges. 
Business Course—Primary and Outing Classes 
for Younger Boys, Fireproof Building—Labora- 
tories—Gymnasium—Play Grounds. 

B. H. Campsett, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue. Telephone 3787 Riverside. 





The Misses Metcalf’ s Boarding and Day 


School for Girls. 
College preparation. 


Physical Culture. Tennis, Basketball. 
Moderate rates. 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


THE CRAVEN SCHOOL, Mattituck, Long Island, N.Y. 


A Boarding-School for ten Boys from Twelve years up. 
Special attention to special needs. 
Home care, healthful surroundings, outdoor sports, good table. 
Rev. Charles E. Craven, D.D., Head Master. 


Hartwick Seminary, N. Y. 


A first class Academic and Classical school for 
both sexes at $200 per school year. Renovated 
building. New Gymnasium. Small Classes. Fine 
Rural location, 








or catalog, address 
J. G. Traver, D.D., Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


The Birmingham School, Inc. sirmingnam® 
Birmingham, Pa. 

An excellent school offering either Academic or College Prepara- 

tory Courses. Beautiful and healthful location in the mountains. 


On Main Line P. R. R. Gymnasium. Physical training. For 
catalogue address 


A. R. GRIER, President, Box 117, Birmingham, Pa. 


YEATES SCHOOL 
Box 504 Lancaster, Pa. 


Sixty-first year opens September, 1915 

College Preparatory, $700.00 per year. 

No extras. 

Lower School for young boys 

110 acres field and stream. Gymnasium, 
Swimming Pool. | 

A new building ready for occupancy Sep- 

tember next, makes possible fifteen addi- 

tional pupils. Application for reservations 

should be made now. 

Correspondence and fullest investigation invited 
























































NEW HAMPSHIRE 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


A high grade preparatory school witha moderate tuition. 103rd 
year opens Sept. 8th. High elevation. Eight buildings. 100 
acres. New and separate dormitories for girls and boys. New 
ay i Playing fields. School farm. 








. . . 
Union Theological Seminary 
NEW YORK CITY 
Open on Equal Terms to Students of All 
Christian Bodies, Eightieth Year Begins Sep- 
tember 29, 1915, at Broadway and r1r2oth 
Street. For Catalogue Address the Dean of 

Students, 
The Rev. Charles R. Gillett, D.D. 
Broadway at 120th Street New York City 








CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Principal. Meriden, N. H. 





RHODE ISLAND 





Ruope Istanp, Providence, 313 Hope St. 


The Misses Bronson’s School 


A home school for ten girls under sixteen at 
time of entrance. Circular. 








MANOR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


pans miles from New York. Number of pupils limited. Each 

girl has a personal association with the principals. College en- 

trance certificate. General courses. Terms $600. 

Miss MARY E. HULL, M1Iss GRACE HUNTINGTON, Principals 
LARCHMONT. New York 





MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


Upper School—Thorough preparation for college and techni- 
calschool. Manual Training. Extensive athletic fields, gymna- 
sium, swimming pool. Moderate rates. 

Lower School—Special home care and training of younger 
boys. Graded classes. Outdoor sports. Catalog. 


Seth K. Gifford, Ph. D., Principal, Providence, R. I. 





pose? He had a good job sewing hats, and 
when there were no hats to be sewed he 
was not laid off, but instead his employers 
hustled around and found other work for 
him to do. He appears so highly nervous 
as to be almost insane. I should call him 
an undesirable. citizen and should think 
that he ought to be deported. 

He came from the country districts in 
Bohemia and doubtless his biographer 
thinks that he should never have left the 
country with its cold winters and hot sum- 
mers, its lowing kine and crowing roosters. 
He would go barefoot there, but unfortu- 
nately a stone-bruise on the foot is more 
painful and dangerous than a sewing ma- 
chine needle thru the finger. You see one 
walks on the sore stone-bruise. If you 
never picked blackberries or chestnuts 
barefooted and barelegged, then try it. 
The imagination of the youth would be 
greatly stimulated by his work around the 
lowing kine. How gushingly sentimental to 
eare for their simple needs. Conceive the 
joy of cleaning out a foul cow stable while 
barefoot. After thirty years one can look 
back and feel the same crawly feeling of 
disgust; but the luscious aroma of the 
ammonia would always keep one from 
fainting. You see there are compensations 
in most forms of work. Just try that job 
some day, and then set your son at it. 

Do you know, to my mind the good, 
steady, interesting work of the power sew- 
ing machine has some advantages over 
farm work. 

Why does The Independent choose 
stories that are so gushingly sentimental? 
I thought that the journals had begun to 
realize the utter piffle of such mush as the 
Spadoni story. Why not select a tale with 
red blood in it, a masculine story, a tale 
where a young man sets his jaw onto his 
job and does things? Why not open your 
eyes and observe life and help instead of 
hinder? CLINTON ALVORD 

Worcester, Massachusetts 

Yes, the editor knows what it is to 
go barefooted and get stone bruises 
and care for the lowing kine. But he 
has never run a power sewing machine, 
so he would not venture to decide which 
is the better—or the worse. He would 
merely suggest that as cow stables have 
been made less foul since he was a boy, 
so machine shops may some time be 
made less dangerous and nerve-racking. 

But about that “tale where a young 
man sets his jaw onto his job and does 
things.” If Mr. Alvord or any one else 
knows of such a story, send it to The 
Independent right away. We want to 
see it. 








Among your dyspeptic editorials in the 
issue of August 9 I found one that agrees 
with my particular case of dyspepsia. That 
editorial was the one dealing with our ed- 
utational system. I would like to bring to 
your attention one defect that you did not 
mention. 

A boy goes thru the public schools and 
colleges and enters upon his business career 
with as good an education as he can secure 
in this country. What is he likely to have? 
He has studied two dead languages and 
two modern languages. He has studied 
some chemistry, some mathematics, some 
physics, some economics. In fact he has 
dabbled in nearly every branch of human 
knowledge, but he has not thoroly mas- 
tered anything. He cannot read or speak 
a foreign language fluently. He is indeed 
fortunate if he has a complete command 
of his native tongue. As it is in language 
so is it in every other branch he has taken 
up. He has a smattering of many things, 
but not enough knowledge about any one 
thing to make himself of any great value. 

His whole education has tended to pre- 
vent his concentrating on any one thing 
until he becomes thoroly proficient in that 
one thing. When he receives his college de- 
gree he lacks thoroness and if any business 
man who does not realize this failing in 
our educational system hires this man and 
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soon places any responsibility upon him, 
he will likely form the opinion that well- 
educated American youths are of far less 
value than those who have had no great 
educational advantages. 

It ordinarily takes several years before 
a college graduate can settle down and 
actually produce. He has so_ thoroly 
formed the habit of trying a little of 
everything and mastering nothing that 
when he comes into competition with men 
who, tho they have no education, have 
been trained to excel in one branch of in- 
dustry, he is at a distinct disadvantage. 

I understand that the German school 
system differs from our own very radically 
in this respect. I understand that there 
each pupil is taught to do at least one 
thing well. It seems to me that we could 
well follow the example. It is well enough 
to have a good general education, but it is 
fatal not to be able to do one thing well. 
In these days we need more well-trained 
men in the business world. Many men who 
have received college degrees but are now 
driving trucks or painting houses might 
have been fitted to fill some of the impor- 
tant positions in the business world had 
they learned a little more concentration 
while in school and had they learned to do 
well something that is really worth while. 

E. BULLARD 

Port Washington, New York 


Did we have dyspepsia that week? 
Well, if we did, misery loves company. 
We agree with our correspondent that 
the schools should be made more thoro 
and practical and in particular that 
the teaching of languages does not ac- 
complish its purpose. But on the other 
hand—to continue our fault-finding 
mood—is not Mr. Bullard taking too 
personal a view in regarding that edu- 
cation as alone “really worth while” 
which trains a boy to become what he 
is, a successful business man? A school 
exists not so much for fitting the stu- 
dent into his groove as for finding what 
particular groove he can best run in. 
That is one reason why the college 
course scatters so. 








It has long seemed ‘to 
marked difference between commissioned 
officers and enlisted men is needless and 
improper. It is a mere relic of the medie- 
val days when the officers were gentry and 
the privates were their peasant retainers. 
The distinction is not necessary for disci- 
pline, because we have thoro discipline in 
civilian services, both public and corpora- 
tion, where there is no one line of distine- 
tion between the very lowest and the very 
highest official ranks. Furthermore, disci- 
pline is just as strictly enforced among offi- 
cers themselves, tho they are all of the 
same class; and likewise, it obtains between 
privates, corporals and sergeants, altho 
they are all of the other class. I am told 
that in the Confederate army this distinc- 
tion was not observed. 

WiLiiaM C. LEE 


me that the 


Bancroft, Virginia 

Our correspondent is not the only 
one who has wondered whether it is 
necessary to maintain the rigid line 
between officers and men in our army 
in view of the fact that large bodies of 
men in railroads, shops, and construc- 
tion works are kept at a high standard 
of efficiency and obedience without any 
of the saluting and segregation that 
military tradition requires. The French 
and Swiss armies are much more demo- 
cratic than the German or, we believe, 
than the American. In the recent 
Reichstag debates almost the only crit- 
icism raised against the army was the 
insolent treatment of privates, ‘often 
men of learning and prominence, by the 
drill masters. 
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about trips by Land or Sea, Hotels and Transportation Lines. 


* INFORMATION ” 
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LITTLE TRAVELS 


This Department answers all questions 
Address: 


119 West 40th Street New York 
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THE BATHS 


For the treatment of RHEUMATISM, 
MIA, 


GOUT, 


in this country or Eurupe. 


THE 


for Oertel hill climbing exercises, 


GheGLEN SPRINGS 


A Mineral Springs “‘Cure’’ and Hotel, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM, 
from having first introduced into this country the Schott treatment for heart disease. 
treatment methods, and equipment embrace the best that advanced medical science has approved. 
Treatments are given under the direction of physicians. 


THE BATHING SPRINGS are similar to the waters 
of Bad Nauheim, but about five times as strong. 

THE RADIUM EMANATION FROM BRINE 
SPRING NO. 2 AVERAGES 64.8 MACHE UNITS PER LITER 
three times as much as any other American Spring known. 
DIABETES, 


DISEASES OF THE DIGESTIVE SYSTEM AND LIVER, HEART AND CIRCULATORY SYSTEM 
KIDNEY DISEASE, AND DISORDERS OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, 


GLEN SPRINGS 


Automobiling, Boating, Fishing, 
ing. Well-kept Golf Course, Tennis Courts, Miniature and Clock Golf. 


Our Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on our Mineral Springs will be Mailed on Request 


Watkins Glen on 
Seneca Lake, N. Y. 


Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


The 


OF WATER, or nearly 


OBESITY, NEURITIS, NEURALGIA, ANAE- 
we offer advantages unsurpassed 
is situated in a large private park with 


miles of well built and graded walks 
usic, Danc- 














MEET ME AT THE TULLER 
For Value, Service, Home Comforts 








a PTER TERETE. bree 
=K rf Lag kOe pared 


i 





aunt ‘TULLER 


Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. 
Take Woodwerd car, get off at Adams Avenue 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
= Rooms, Private Bath, 1s Single, $2.50 Up Double 


100 Lid i) oe 2.50 Li) 4.00 it} i} 
1o0CO* - "3.00to5.00° 450° 
Total 600 Outside Rooms 


All Absolutely Quiet 


Two Floors—Agents’ 


New Unique Cafes and 
Sample Rooms 


Cabaret Excellente 
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VERMONT 








° ° An endowed school for 

1S op op ns girls. 130 acres overlook- 

ing Lake Champlain. Well 

equipped building. Outdoor sports all year. Upper and lower 

school. College preparatory and general courses. Write for circular. 
MISS ELLEN SETON OGDEN, PRINCIPAL 


The Rt. Rev. A. C. A. HALL, President, BURLINGTON. Vt. 


GODDARD SEMIN. ARY In the Green Mountains. 

College entrance certificate. 
State Teacher’s Training Course. Music. Domestic Science. 
Commercial on New equipment. Large endowment. 4 
Athletic Field. $250 a year—No extras. 
ORLANDO K. HOLLISTER, Litt.D.,Prin., Box 17, 
Barre, Vt. 











VIRGINIA 


THE SPA SANATORIUM 


ALL. THAYER, M. Ds Ballston Spa, . Y., near Saratoga Springs. 
Refined, ew bath house, swimming 
. Electric and Nauheim baths. Booklets. 














MONOMONOCK INN, Caldwell, N. J. 


The Ideal Autumn Resort 


Unrivalled location 20 miles from New York. 
Golf. Tennis. Open until October rsth. 
ALBERT A. LEROY, Manager, 








OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


POCONO MANOR INN 





Pecene Manor Pennsylvania 
Pocono Summit Station, D.L.& W. RR. 
A summer vacation among streams and 
mountains, in cultured, Quaker environ- 
ment, and on an 800 acre tract, with 
large Hotel and Cottage Colony. Golf, 
Tennis and Garage; no bar or dancing, 
Every accessory for comfort. 


J. W. HURLEY Manager 











ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services 
to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
LAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 
TAL S.N. CO. 
Full information from 





él 


CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 





FACTORY 


TYPEWRITERS ‘ro Yor 


Look at these bargains! Typewriters Rebuilt in 
our own Factories,and guaranteed for one year. 








Olivers $20 to $35 
We have all makes, Send for catalog 
and address of nearest branch office. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 345 Broadway, N.Y. 





Mary Baldwin Seminary **,"o"« ‘s¢ies 


Staunton, V: 
Term begins Sept. 9th, 1915. Located in the Shenandoah Valley 
of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate. Modern appointments. 
Students the past session from 33States. Terms moderate. Pupils 
enter any time. 


~~ dior tal 
Miss EC. ¥ WEIMAR, Principal 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good 





records. Send for Bul yore 
81 CHAPEL STREET, LBANY, N. Y. 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY. 
New York, Sept. 1, 1915. 
ete CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 66. 

A dividend of fom and three-quarters per cent. 
(1%%) on the Preferred Stock of this Company 
has this day been declared, payable Friday, Octo- 
ber 1, 1915, to stockholders of record at the close 
of busine ss Friday, September 10, 1915. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

WM. M. HAGER, S. S. DeLANO, 
Secretary. Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY. 
New York, Sept. 1, 1915. 


COMMON CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 52. 

















A dividend of one-half per cent. (44%) on the 
Common Stock of this Company has this day been 
declared, payable Friday, October 1, 1915, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
Friday, September 10, 1915. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

WM. M. HAGER, S. S. DeLANO, 
Secretary. Treasurer. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on September 1, 1915, at the office or 
agency of the Company in New York or in Bos- 
ton, will be paid in New York by the Bankers 
Trust — 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four and One-Half Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds 





Coupons from these bonds, 
terms on September 1, 1915, at the office or 
agency of the C ompany in New York or in Bos- 
ton, will be paid in New York by the Bankers 
Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer 


payable by their 





LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY. 
St. Louis, Mo., August 25, 1915. 
A dividend of One and Three- -quarters Per Cent. 
(1%%) has been declared upon the Preferred 


Stock of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, pay- 
able on October 1, 1915, to stockholders of re cone 
at the close of business September 15, 1915. 
Checks will be mailed. 

T. T. ANDERSON, Treasurer. 


CLOSE OF TRANSFER BOOKS’ 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY. 


St. Louis, Mo., August 25, 1915. 
The Transfer Books of the registered 7 per 
cent. bonds of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Com- 
pany will close at 3 o’clock p. m. September 15, 
1915, for the payment of interest on said bonds 
due October 1, 1915, and will .reopen at 10 o’clock 
a. o« October 2, 1915. 
T. T. ANDERSON, Treasurer. 

















For 36 years we have been paying our custom- 
ers the highest returns consistent with con- 
servative methods. First mortgage loans of 
$200 and up which we can recommend after the 
most thorough personal investigation. Please 
ask for Loan List No. 710. $25 Certificates 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKING &X CO.Lawrence Kan 


ATT iT * 
History and Civics Teachers 


“How To Use The Independent In 
The Teaching Of Civics" is the name 
of a booklet prepared by an instructor 
of a large High School in this city 
where 300 copies of The Independent 
are used every week. 


Send for this booklet. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th Street 
New York 


El MMU te 
iG THE PHOTOPLAY 


A practical course of twenty lessons in the 

h ugnt by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
ar Pusvernet & AvTHon. “Ks, bones catalogue free. 

THE HOME Conmeerereanes oeuese 

Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 
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SENSING PUBLIC OPINION 


BY A. W. DOUGLAS 








Mr. Douglas is vice-president of the 
Simmons Hardware Company, and is 
thus face to face with the large-scale 
problem of fitting production to public 
needs. His methods of discovering the 
temper of the public as it affects busi- 
ness, both directly and thru the me- 
dium of general political and financial 
conditions, are therefore of particular 
interest and significance —THE EDITOR. 




















business depend primarily upon 
two factors: material conditions, 
and the trend of thought among the 
people as exprest in public opinion. 
Nor can it be said that either factor is 
of greater moment. Since 1907 it has 
not been alone a series of disastrous 
droughts culminating in widespread 
damage to crops, but equally national 
unrest and general distrust of and hos- 
tility to those in high places, that 
brought about suspension of credit and 
halting of enterprise. Equally true it is 
that the general apprehension and wide- 
spread fear of “something to happen,” 
caused by the European war, neutral- 
ized the stimulating effect of generally 
good crops, and settled down like a 
nightmare upon the business world. 
Obviously there are no statistics as 
to what the people are thinking about, 
as there are of crops, manufactures, 
mining, transportation, and other busi- 
ness ventures, upon which to base busi- 
ness action. Yet it is of increasing im- 
portance that every organization of 
nation-wide interest have some definite 
and reliable information as to the drift 
of public thought. It is not to be had 
from the man high up, the man of great 
affairs, for he of all others, especially 
in the East, has usually the least knowl- 
edge of the thought and intent of the 
great mass of men, and the smallest 
sympathy with them. Nor is the daily 
press always the best and most reliable 
exponent of public opinion, for the men 
who indite the editorial page get their 
information second, and even third, 
hand, and are too often imbued and 
colored with partizan prejudice and 
local provincialism; and this latter 
trait is peculiarly the ear-mark of the 
metropolitan press. Every newspaper- 
man will tell you, if you question him, 
that his desire is not the hopeless one 
of molding and guiding public opinion, 
but rather of learning which way it 
tends, and chiming in with it. 
Obviously the only safe way to gage 
public opinion is to get it from him who 
makes it, the plain everyday man. But 


[ms life and success of commercial 


| this latter person is very numerous and 


it is not always practicable to get at 


| him. So inevitably there must be de- 


pendable agents in touch with wide- 
spread humanity. Of such I know none 
so impartial, so dependable, so accurate 
as the commercial traveler. The neces- 
sity of his trade forces him to be a 
diplomat, for he depends for his living 
upon the favor of his customers, since 
successful salesmanship is a matter of 


personality rather than of prices and 
samples. He has that rare and illumi- 
nating gift, or acquirement as it may 
be, of understanding and sympathizing 
with the other fellow’s point of view. 
Necessity also compels him to be a close 
observer of material conditions and the 
current of thought in his own limited 
territory, since his business depends on 
these matters. He is, in fact, the mod- 
ern brief abstract and chronicle of the 
time. 

It has been my good fortune for over 
a quarter of a century to be in con- 
stant touch with a large corps of these 
men representing a great distributing 
house whose interests embrace the en- 
tire country, and experience has taught 
me to rely implicitly upon the accuracy 
and trustworthiness of the observations 
of these knights of the grip, whether it 
be the condition of the crops, or the 
forecast thirty days in advance of the 
results of a presidential election. It 
soon became apparent, however, that I 
could not completely and intelligently 
interpret these reports, not only as tc 
what was said, but what was left un- 
said and what was to be read between 
the lines, unless I knew from personal 
observation and contact whereof my 
informants wrote. Which meant, and 
still means, much wandering to and fro 
on the face of the country, and much 
illuminating and informing travel. 
Likewise that I must gather my im- 
pressions and knowledge from the same 
sources as the salesmen, from the men 
who really made public opinion—the 
elemental, tho thinking and intelligent 
man, the farmer, the trainman, the 
small store keeper, the public school 
teacher, the member of the college fac- 
ulty, the professional man in the small 
town and the large city. The long train 
trip is wasted in the Pullman when 
there is everything to be learned from 
the people in the day coach. 

The average American man is easy 
to approach, and invariably civil and 
friendly if you are friendly yourself 
and democratic without pretense. Once 
in a day’s trip from Cincinnati to 
Charleston, West Virginia, I gathered 
incidentally the prevailing sentiment in 
that part of the world on the liquor 
question from talks with eight men— 
farmers, trainmen and commercial trav- 
elers—each one of whom brought up 
the subject in an apparently casual con- 
versation. It needed only a day’s trip 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad just before the 
last presidential election to realize that 
the state would vote for the Progressive 
candidate. The sentiment of the train- 
men was only too conclusive in that 
regard. 

The study of politics, or of any social 
question, has of course no part in my 
program other than affecting business 
matters, and nowadays under a demo- 
cratic government practically every 
question of national import has a seri- 
ous and direct bearing on commercial 
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life. It is often a matter of much mo- 
ment to know whether people in gen- 
eral have confidence in the national 
administration, or lack it. Such confi- 
dence means definite action for the fu- 
ture; its absence is a deterrent to com- 
mercial enterprise, since business ven- 
tures for the future must have some 
stable assurance of sound governmental 
judgment. Not infrequently has it hap- 
pened that upon the action of the man 
in the White House has depended for 
the time being our commercial weal or 
wo. The man of large affairs in com- 
mercial or financial affairs is apt in 
such emergencies to be unconsciously 
swayed by his interests and his politi- 
cal affiliations. On the other hand it 
is true that the man on the street is 
naturally narrow and _ circumscribed 
in his views and endowed with his full 
share of ignorance and prejudice. Yet 
there is much in the constant clash of 
opinions with his fellow workers and 
the forced denials and trials of his 


hard everyday grind, that tones down, 


his prejudices, enlarges his sympathies 
and clarifies his judgment. Most of all 
he has usually but little immediate per- 
sonal interest in the great national 
questions involved. 

So once upon a time when doubt and 
hesitation were widespread because the 
nation faced new and untried condi- 
tions, it was of great moment to know 
that general confidence was implicit in 
the judgment and intention of the na- 
tional executive, and this regardless of 
party bias or affiliations. The story of 
the salesmen added strong confirmation 
to what my own observations told me. 
I mingled constantly with motormen 
and other workers in the large cities, 
brakemen and conductors on trains, 
professional men and teachers, farmers 
and small dealers in towns and vil- 
lages. As a rule men of this type are 
not voluntarily communicative, but the 
direct question as to what the people 
thought of the President usually evoked 
the statement that he had an impos- 
sibly hard job, but that he was doing 
the best he could under most discourag- 
ing conditions. Their opinions were 
largely formed, I found, from a study 
of the facts on the front page of the 
newspapers, and not the perusal of the 
politically tinctured editorials. It is 
this invaluable service that the press 
renders the country, and to their credit 
be it said that the facts are much the 
same in all alike however much the 
editorial page may seek to color and 
distort them. 

The question of the intelligence of a 
community is one of the most vital fac- 
tors in commercial life. For not only 
does the existence of such intelligence 
imply increased likelihood and aptitude 
for business ventures and development, 
but also increased wants in business 
lines, especially for finer and higher 
goods, which are usually the most prof- 
itable for the dealer. There are many 
outward and visible signs of the in- 
ward and spiritual grace of a com- 
munity in this regard. An attractive 
railroad station counts for much, es- 
pecially if it be well kept and sur- 
rounded by grass plots and flower beds 





For the 
enjoyment 
of your trip 


The pleasure of many a trip has been marred by delay 
and embarrassment in getting checks or drafts cashed, or 


by worry over the safety of funds. 


unnecessary. 


“A.B.A.” 


American 
Bankers 
Association 


American Bankers Association 


Travelers Cheques _ relieve 


the 


traveler of inconvenience and anx- 
iety in regard to travel money mat- 
ters. They supply him with a form 
of credit accepted like cash by rail- 


roads, steamship lines, 


hotels, 


sleeping-car companies, and busi- 
ness houses throughout the world. 


Such annoyances are 


Cheques 


Identification is simple: The holder 
signs an “‘A, B. A.’’ Cheque when 
purchasing it and countersigns it 
in the presence of the person 
accepting or cashing it. If the 
counter - signature and signature 
correspond, no one need hesi- 
tate to accept the cheque from a 
stranger. 





Get them at your bank 


Ask for descriptive booklet. If 
your bank is not yet supplied with 
“A, B. A.” Cheques, write for in- 
formation as to where they can 
be obtained in your vicinity. 


Bankers Trust Company 
New York 
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We have prepared interesting literature telling how The Independent is being 
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Private Weather Bureau 
IN EVERY HOME 
A Reliable Barometer 
An Accurate Thermometer 
Actual Size 13 inches High 


Will save you money and time. This in- 
strument is absolutely indispensable to the 
automobile owner, fisherman, farmer, to 
the business man, shopper, in fact no home 
is complete without the— 


FORECASTS WEATHER 


| WEATHER OMETER 


HOURS IN ADVANCE 
$1.00 Only —— Reduced from $3.00 
Will send C. O. D. (10 cts. extra) or you 
may enclose $1.00 bill or money order, Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

WITHINGTON INSTRUMENT CO. 
618 Mallers Bldg. Dept. 90. Chicago 
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Fateful 
Forty-five! 


Success usually “4 at the age of forty-five — 
fobs are apt to end there. 

The ordinary business virtues will carry a man over 
the early stages of a career. Loyalty, sn, sy and 
intelligence win promotion up to thirty — but not at 
ot be hes at At 0 - a man must have everything 
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ladies of a ia a moving stairway—when 
most ‘ou! man can 
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the next job be the top of the moving stairway 


Is he of the Py haw nel iples of 
tata? Wil be, at a ory * forty-five, be ready ake hold 
of bigger work and become will he get off ? 


The adnate Business 


Course and Service 
of the ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
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‘ Soy Cepepnent end ghany of Kesioats 
— . } nendier pany of organization—the engineer, 
oo tion lawyer learns of transportation, 
vertising, accounting; the man 


The > 7 Hamihon Institute is planned gud conducted 
by recognized authorities under the e supervision ¢ 


Joseph French Johnson, D.C.S., Dean of = Noe York 
Velvontty School of Commerce, Accountsand Finance, 

Frank A. foatectio. LL.D., President of the  enenes 
City Bank of New York. John Hayes 
mond, Mining Engineer. Jeremiah W. p= 
LL.D., Professor of overnment, ™~ 
York University. Elbert H. Gary, LL.D. 
Chairman of the Board, U. Ss. Steel 
Corporation. — 
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out today what it offers you. 
**Forging Ahead in Business’’ 
contains a vital message drawn from 
the experience of hundreds of suc- 
cessful business men. The book 
contains 119 pages. We will send 
you a copy free, if you will re- 
Questiton your business letterhead. 
ALEXANDER 
Fi HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 
41 Astor Place, N. Y., 
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WANTED—?P"c22"t home for baby of 


d . unquestioned parentage and 
health, with view to adoption. Box W., care of 
The Independent. 








AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 


there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certajn 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, M 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 














as showing the interest of the women 
of the community. Concrete sidewalks, 
electric lights, paved streets, well-light- 
ed stores with attractive display win- 
dows, carefully kept lawns, are all in- 
dications of that local pride and ambi- 
tion which are the saving. grace of 
every community. Curiously enough, 
good hotels are among the last crea- 
tions of this spirit. But the nature and 
influence of the schools and churches 
are the things of real pith and moment. 

A few years ago I had a striking in- 
stance of the commercial value of this 
instinct for education in a small town 
of some 3000 persons in the Ozarks of 
Arkansas, halfway between Fort Smith 
and Little Rock. The hotel was as 
bad as they make them, and at first 
blush I was not much imprest with the 
town itself. But I soon had reason en- 
tirely to change my point of view. It 
came out in conversation with a hard- 
ware dealer that the locating of one of 
the state agricultural schools became 
a matter of expense partly to be borne 
by the successful competing town, since 
the state revenues were not sufficient 
to finance the entire proposition. So 
this particular community went down 
into its pockets and dug up $36,000 or 
$12 per inhabitant and landed the 
school. I needed no gift of prophecy to 
see that in business phrase this was 
bound to be a “good town,” and so it 
proved. Since my visit a fine new hotel 
has been built and the town has doubled 
its population. 

The diversification of crops in the 
South is a matter of far-reaching im- 
port, not only to the South, but to the 
nation. Primarily it is a mental prob- 
lem, being the result of inheritance and 
tradition that cotton is the one crop 
that can be grown to the best advantage 
in the South. Necessity and misfor- 
tune in the shape of the boll weevil in- 
vasion and the European war have 
done much to change this condition, but 
necessarily supplementing these is the 
long, patient and almost unnoted edu- 
cation of the farmers by the agricul- 
tural schools and colleges. It was nec- 
essary to know in advance whether 
this education was sinking into the 
minds of the farmers, for diversifica- 
tion of crops meant a radical change 
in business ways and methods. 

In Montgomery, Alabama, one day I 
met a type of the intelligent progressive 
farmer. He told the story of his year’s 
experience, of sufficient food stuff raised 
for his family and live stock, of cotton 
raised only as “velvet” and a money 
crop, and of constant contact and cor- 
respondence with the state agricultural 
college. His immediate purpose was to 
buy a gasolene engine that he might 
instal running water in his home from 
his deep well. It needed but little vision 


| and analysis to see in him the type of 


that intelligent agriculturist who was 
to break the bonds that bound the South 
to an unthinking past. 

There are occupations more pleasant 
and lucrative than traveling, but none 
more educational, more illuminating 
and more profoundly human in their 
results. 

St. Louis, Missouri 








10 ligars for 5F 


When I first began to 
buy rare Havanas for my 
own personal use they cost 
more. But soon all my 
friends wanted to order 
with me, 

Refore I knew it, my hobby 
as a fancier of fine cigars grew 
into a business. One man told 
another. Today 12,000 men in 
every state rely on me to di- 
vide up with them. So I’m 
using 2,000,000 cigars a year. 
Such volume means a great 
saving to all of us. 


Not Sold at Stores 


If you bought my cigars at 
a store—paid the dealer’s profit, 
salesman’s salary and expenses 
—you would pay $10 per hun- 
dred. But by joining me in 
this co-operative plan you can 
get them for only $5.00 per 
hundred — $2.60 for 50. ou 
not only save 50 per cent, but 
you get a cigar of unmatchable 
quality — mild and sweet, not 
heavy and strong. 

_For forty years I’ve smoked 
cigars made solely from the 
choicest tobaccos grown in the 
Vuelta district in Cuba. I’ve 
never been able to find an 
flavor or aroma so delightful. 
Certainly not in ready- made 
cigars. 

ie ie 
First Five Free 

Just to convince you that you can- 
not duplicate these cigars for twice 
the cost—smoke five at my expense. 
Merely send 10c for packing, postage 
and revenue, with your letterhead, 
business card or reference. 
send you a box; pick out five and 
smoke them; then, if you are de- 
lighted, send me a check, and I'll re- 
place, free, the five you smoked, 


J. Rogers Warner 


977 Lockwood Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


I'll then 
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FIRE INSURANCE RESULTS 
LAST YEAR 


The underwriting and investment ex- 
hibit compiled and published by the 
New York Insurance Department show- 
ing the results of the operations during 
1914 of 191 American and foreign 
stock fire insurance companies report- 
ing to that department makes the total 
of all premiums earned by the compa- 
nies in that year $318,348,924 on which 
there was a net gain in surplus of but 
$722,524. It is unnecessary to say that 
the progress made is far from satisfac- 
tory. 

There is probably no line of business 
in the country the results of which, 
year by year, are so precarious as are 
those in fire insurance. Altho the less 
than three-quarters of a million gain 
in net surplus, indicated above, is de- 
cidedly small when we consider the 
magnitude of the “turn-over,” fire un- 
derwriters regard it with complacency 
and take comfort from the fact that 
they were not called on to face a poorer 
showing, for 1914 was a bad fire insur- 
ance year. 

In truth the underwriting—in con- 
tradistinction to the investment or 
banking—end of the business in 1914 
shows a net loss of $11,653,644. Out of 
the earned premiums of $318,348,924 
were paid claims for fire losses amount- 
ing to $200,720,782 and $128,769,721 
operating expenses, including provision 
for increased liabilities incurred, a total 
or $329,490,503. 

The earned investment income aggre- 
gated $35,195,201 against which there 
was for expenses and losses a total of 
$7,272,507, leaving a net gain in this 
department of $27,922,694. Dividends 
on the capital of American companies 
and money remitted to foreign compa- 
nies by their United States branches 
absorbed $15,546,526. Setting the re- 
mainder, $12,376,168, against the un- 
derwriting loss of $11,653,644, pre- 
viously shown, we have a balance of 
$722,524 to add to surplus. 

It will be noted that stockholders’ 
dividends were furnished by the com- 
panies’ investment departments, and not 
by profits made on the writing of insur- 
ance during the year. On the contrary, 
the underwriting went bad by nearly 
$12,000,000. It is plain that these com- 
panies would have made immense prof- 
its, in addition to paying dividends, if 
they had written no insurance last year. 








A. H. B., Butler, Ind.—The standing, 
financial and otherwise, of the Presby- 
terian Ministers’ Fund is fully up to stand- 
ard. My judgment is that it would be bet- 
ter to put all the premium you would have 
to pay on a joint-policy into a policy on 
your own life for all the insurance pro- 
tection which that sum will buy. 
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“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America.” 


ATNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Incorporated 1819 


Cash Capital 
Cash Assets 

Total Liabilities 
Net Surplus 
Surplus for Policy-Holders 
Losses Paid in 96 Years 






Charter Perpetual 


$5,000,000.00 
23,400,526.99 
11,732,078.60 
6,668 ,448.39 
11,668,448.39 
144,393,663.21 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


Vice-Presidents 
HENRY E. REES, A. N. WILLIAMS 


E. J. SLOAN, Secretary 


Assistant Secretaries, 
GUY E. BEARDSLEY, 





E. S. ALLEN, RALPH B. IVES 


W. F. WHITTELSEY, Marine Secretary. 


WESTERN BRANCH 
175 W. Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ills, 


PACIFIC BRANCH, 
301 California Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


FHOS. E. GALLAGHER, Gen’! Agent. 
iL. = KOHTZ, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 
L. O. KOHTZ, Marine Gen’l Agent. 


{vi H. te Agent. 


GEO. TOWNSE Ass’t Gen’l Agent (Fire). 
E. S. LIVINGSTON, ye Gen’l Agent (Marine). 
MARINE DEPARTMENT {8 


pe aT 7. ., 175 W. Jackson Boulevard. 
63-65 Beaver Street. 

BOSTON. “ Kilby Street. 

PHILADELPHIA, 226 Walnut Street. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 301 California St. 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 
Atlantic Building, 51 Wall Street, New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation Risk and Will Issue Policies Making 
Payable in Europe and Oriental Countries. 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and re- 
paid with a bonus and interest at the expiration of two years. 


During its existence the company has insured property to the value of 
Received premiums thereon to the extent of 
RT RRR ta gee ag Or oP 
Issued certificates of profits to dealers 
Of which there have been redeemed 


$27,964,578, 109.00 
287,324,890.99 
143,820,874.99 


90,801,110.00 
83,811,450.00 


ne Se 2 Cn Cs. . a cscks 008 Mase wcewcendssbeveeusioseees 6,989 ,660.00 
ee, ee ee OOS OG... 0 sua sgnwens ce ehgenawesecnecnnndenes 23,020,293.85 
On December 31, 1914, the assets of the compa: ay amounted t0.....cccccccccce 14,101,674.46 


The profits of the company revert to the assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued subject to dividends of interest until ordered to 
be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board 
CORNELIUS ELDERT. Pres. CHARLES E. FAY. 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-Pres. G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 




















3 FROM STATE TO STATE 





ARIZONA: The announcement 
that the Moqui snake dance 
would take place in August this 
year at Walpi and that auto 
stages would run from various 
railroad stations to all parts of 
the Moqui Indian Reservation 
brought the usual number of 
curious tourists to Arizona. 
Students interested in the sci- 
entific phases of this weird old 
religious practise are not so 
much in evidence at the dances 
since the Indians themselves 
have come to regard the cere- 
mony more as a show for rev- 
enue than as a pious appeal. 
It is said the older members of 
the tribe counsel the discontinu- 
ance of the dance as being now 
worse than meaningless. 


COLORADO: The first organ- 
ized effort to bring together 
specimens of the an / hundreds 
of varieties of wild flowers 
growing in the vicinity of Colo- 
rado Springs was recently made 
by “The aang. a nature 
club composed of high school 
boys of that city. For many 
days the boys and their friends 
systematically searched the va- 
rious levels of the Pike’s Peak 
region from the lower valleys 
to altitudes above timber line, 
locating the flowers, but not 
picking them until a certain 
specified day. Thus the flowers 
were brought in fresh for a free 
public exhibition which lasted 
two days. Many visiting tour- 
ists accepted the boys’ invita- 
tion to compete for prizes for 
the most attractively arranged 
bouquets of wild flowers. 


INDIANA: Farmers in _ the 
northern part of Indiana are 
beginning to realize that sugar 
beets are worth raising. Hight 
counties last year produced 
$171,251.45 worth of these 
beets, and this year the produc- 
tion has been more than doubled 
under contracts made in advance. 
Last year, according to a re- 
rt lately made by J. A. Brock, 
held secretary for the Domestic 
Sugar Producers, there were 
beet growers in the entire 
state. They produced 534,250 
tons of beets from 3029 acres. 
This year 979 growers planted 
7448 acres. The only beet sugar 
factory in the state was estab- 
lished at Decatur, in Adams 
County, three years ago. It has 
a daily slicing capacity of 800 
tons. Last year it paid $213,- 
461.40 for beets alone, and pro- 
duced 4602. tons of sugar. 


IOWA: The Greater Iowa As- 
sociation has taken up as its 
next task the building of 1900 
miles of good roads in the. state 
within the next five years. Mr. 
Woodward Clum, the secretary, 
thinks this can be accomplished. 
A bill authorizing a bond issue 
and providing for the building 
of these roads has been drafted, 
and during Greater Iowa Week, 
late in September, mass meet- 
ings will be held in all the 
counties. President W. W. 
Marsh of the association hopes 
to see work begun in the spring 
on three or four east-and-west 
roads and five or six north-and- 
south ones. He goes so far as to 
suggest the possibility of engag- 
ing Colonel Goethals to put the 
work thru. Apparently the as- 
avi means to have it well 
done. 
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KANSAS: Under a new state 
law the holder of a mortgage 
on a Kansas farm, after having 
it registered for taxation pur- 
poses, may have it examined by 
the State Treasurer. If that of- 
ficer finds that the title is good, 
that the mortgage does not ex- 
ceed one-half the assessed value 
of the property and bears not 
more than six per cent interest, 
he so reports; and on this re- 
port the holder may cut the 
mortgage into small _ parts, 
called “debentures,” bearing 
five per cent interest, and sell 
them anywhere. They are not 
taxable in Kansas. The seller 
of the debentures guarantees 
their principal and interest, tak- 
ing the difference between the 
two rates of interest as his 
profit and for the Page of 
the state’s tax of fifteen cents 
on each $100. The state gives 
no guaranty. It only reports on 
the mortgage upon which the 
debentures are based. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Profes- 
sor H. R. Francis, director of 
the landscape engineering de- 
partment of the New York Col- 
lege of Forestry at Syracuse, 
has been making a survey of the 
highways on a circuit of 320 
miles in Massachusetts for the 
purpose of informing the Massa- 
chusetts Forestry Association 
as to how many and what kinds 
of shade trees are necessary for 
the beautifying of these high- 
ways. The intention is to dig 
the holes for the trees this fall. 
tho the planting will not begin 
until next spring. Effort will 
be made to avoid monotony by 
taking each section of the high- 
way as a unit, and by consider- 
ing the practical as well as the 
esthetic side in selecting the 
trees—low-growing kinds where 
overhead wires are numerous, 
flowering shrubs on rough em- 
bankments, etc. 


MISSISSIPPI: The Jackson 
Board of Trade has adopted a 
plan which, it is hoped, will not 
only encourage boys in Hinds 
County to make money, but will 
give them a general idea of 
business and inspire them to 
honorable dealing. The plan is 
to sell a pig of good pedigree 
to any boy of reasonably good 
reputation, taking his note for 
$10, at six per cent interest, in 
payment. No security is to be 
demanded. Principal and inter- 
est are to be payable in one or 
two years from the proceeds of 
the pig. It is estimated that the 
ed who merely fattens and 
sells his pig can double his 
money in a year, but the boy 
who keeps his original pig and 
sells only the increase can clear 
at least $100 in two years, and 
in addition will have learned 
something useful. 


NEW MEXICO: Plans for a 
new $75,000 tourist hotel at 
Las Cruces, for which the 
woman’s park board of that 
town has given the public park 
at the railway station, have 
been completed. It is said the 
building will be one of the most 
attractive in the state. It will 
have wide portals, several cam- 
paniles, the central portion ris- 
ing three stories and the wings 
two stories. There will be three 
distinct elevations of Spanish 
cloisters culminating in a tower 


five stories high. As a return 
for a ninety-nine years lease of 
the publie park, $10,000 will be 
expended for a hospital to be 
under the auspices of the Wom- 
an’s Improvement Association. 


NORTH DAKOTA: Mr. A. 
Wells of Sanborn, in the east- 
ern part of North Dakota, re- 
cently sold nineteen fat Here- 
ford steers in Chicago for: what 
is said to be the highest price 
ever paid for beef cattle raised 
in that state. The steers were 
three years old, prime, and av- 
eraged in weight more than 
1600 pounds each. They were 
born in North Dakota, grazed 
there and finished on corn and 
alfalfa grown in that state, so 
they were strictly North Da- 
kota cattle. They brought $10.25 
a hundred, an average of $170.15 
for each steer. 


OHIO: As part of the program 
in fulfilment of the policy of 
making Cleveland’s city farm 
self-sustaining, three new activ- 
ities have been recently added 
by Commissioner of Charities 
and Corrections W. H. Winans. 
They are: The raising of pop- 
corn for use at the refreshment 
stands in the city parks; the 
raising of guinea pigs required 
by laboratories at the city hos- 
pital, the tuberculosis sanita- 
rium and the bacteriological di- 
vision of the Health Depart- 
ment, and the manufacture of 
shirts for use of inmates of the 
infirmary and other city insti- 
tutions. Commissioner Winans 
also announces that with the 
eompletion of the refrigerating 
plant at the correction farm the 
institution will be able to buy 
live stock in carload lots and 
handle and dress meat for all 
other city institutions. 


OKLAHOMA: When your ice- 
man explains that the high cost 
of refrigeration is due to the 
openness of the winter before, 
tell him to spend his next va- 
cation in Weatherford, Okla- 
homa. Weatherford claims the 
distinction of having been the 
first city in the United States 
to establish a municipal plant 
for the manufacture of artificial 
ice. It also claims to have 
learned from experience that 
such ice can be manufactured 
by a city and sold profitably at 
prices ranging from forty cents 
a hundredweight in small quan- 
tities to fifteen cents a hundred- 
weight in carload lots. 


OREGON: Some time ago the 
city of Roseburg voted to issue 
$300,000 bonds to aid in the 
building of a railroad from that 
city to the Umpqua National 
Forest Reserve, to tap one of 
the richest timbered districts in 
Oregon. Some local taxpayers 
brought suit to prevent the 
bond issue, but the Oregon Su- 
preme Court recently ded 
against them. When the news 
of the decision reached Rose- 
burg stores and offices were 
closed and practically the en- 
tire city took part in a celebra- 
tion which lasted all day and 
far into the night. A proces- 
sion of nearly 5000 persons, 100 
automobiles, an array of floats 
and a dilapidated hearse con- 
taining two dummies to repre- 
sent the chief “knockers” pa- 
raded the streets to the sound 





of the city fire siren and thou- 
sands of horns, bells, firecrack- 
ers and other noise-making de- 
vices. 


PENNSYLVANIA: The Civic 
Club of Philadelphia has start- 
ed a movement for a year’s sur- 
vey of food conditions in every 
section of the city. Committees 
of women are to investigate 
neighborhood markets, grocery 
and chain stores in practically 
all the city wards, the purpose 
being to show every woman 
where and how she can buy 
food cheapest. In each neigh- 
borhood housewives will be in- 
formed as to standard prices in 
all the districts, that they may 
know whether they are pa 
higher prices than others. It is 
believed this concerted action 
will result in breaking the 
prices in many districts where 
the cost of necessaries has been 
much higher than in others. 


TEXAS: At the suggestion of 
Joseph Hirsch o Corpus 
Christi, president of the Texas 
State Bankers’ Association, a 
conference of southern bankers 
was recently held in Galveston 
at which it was agreed that the 
bankers would advance money 
to farmers on cotton securities. 
The purpose is to maintain 
steady prices by offering only 
as much cotton as the market 
can instantly absorb, and the 
plan is intended to benefit pro- 
ducers, not speculators. It is 
said four federal reserve banks 
have agreed to rediscount the 
paper. The meeting resulted in 
the perpetuation of the Cotton 
States Bankers’ Conference, 
which will meet again in No- 
vember or December. 


VERMONT: Springfield in the 
last census decade showed a 
larger percentage of gain in 
population than any other Ver- 
mont village or city—a growth 
all the more remarkable because 
Springfield is not on a steam 
railroad. The explanation is 
found in the fine water power 
accorded by the conjunction of 
the Black River with the Con- 
necticut at this point and the 
building of the largest shoddy 
factory in the world by the 
John T. Slack corporation. The 
new mill was recently opened. 
Most of the employees are Rus- 
sians and Poles, and at the ded- 
ication the flags of Russia and 
Poland were intertwined with 
the colors of the United States. 
Russian and Polish music and 
dances formed a large part of 
the program. 


WASHINGTON: A _ young 
Seattle inventor, Arthur F. Er- 
ickson, is said to have perfected 
a device by which telephonic 
eavesdropping, one of the great 
drawbacks to “party” wires, 
will be prevented. He claims 
that the autolock, as he calls 
his invention, not only prevents 
other stations on the line from 
listening, but does* away with 
the annoying vibrations of the 
intruding party’s hook. In short, 
it creates a clear line from the 
subscriber to the central sta- 
tion by making desired contacts 
and breaking undesired ones. 
The replacing of the receiver on 
the hook automatically restores 
the line to the other stations. 
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' Henry Forp—Eat only when hungry. 

ARNOLD BENNETT—When in doubt, ig- 
nore style. 

JULIA MARLOWE—Genius is simply hard 
work with no let-up. 

CHARLIE CHAPLIN—Laughter is the gold 
of human emotions. 

RupDYARD KrpLtinc—I want to kneel be- 
fore every Frenchman. 

JESS WILLARD—I don’t like boxing for 
itself and never did. 

_ Ds. Woops Hutcurson—No two peas 
in a pod are ever alike. 

._ Hueco Biack—The measure of a man 
is the quality of his hope. 

MANAGER GEORGE STALLINGS—Only the 
game fish swim upstream. 

THEODORE RoosEvELT—A treaty can al- 
ways be honorably abrogated. 

Davip Starr JorDAN—The power of 
graft is a transient deception. 

Kine AtpHonso—After the war the 
nations will arm more than ever. 

AGNES REpPLiER—History is, and al- 
ways has been, hampered by facts. 

Ep. Howz—When a thing is wrong a 
man should know it as soon as his wife. 

RicHarD_ Rice, Jzr.—Mediocrity is 
strong in all of us—it usually conquers. 

Ty Cossp—The most effective pitching is 
the kind that carries control of a low ball. 

Dr. H. Forses—The human being be- 
longs on all fours, instead of standing on 
two legs. 

Labor COMMISSIONER CorrEy—Pig pens 
ought to be a quarter of a mile from the 
kitchen. 

Czak NicHotas—My duty to my coun- 
try, which has been intrusted to me by 
God, etc. 

_ M. Hanotaux—The Germans are fight- 
ing for the enslavement, not the liberation, 
of the world. . 

GrorcE Bernarp SHaAw—I do not think 
anybody is justified in asking anybody else 
to join the army 

_Wii1aMm R. Wiitcox—In the ventila- 
tion of the subway we have not advanced 
from prehistoric times. 

Francis Hackett—The salt of this 
American soil is Lincoln. When one finds 
that, one is naturalized. 

_GERALDINE F'ARRAR—One can be a splen- 
did woman and a great artist, but not a 
great artist and a mother. 

VicE- PRESIDENT MARSHALL — Perfect 


trust can be reposed in President Wilson. 
He will save us from war. 


JEAN Finot—There is every probability 
that the Allies will win a complete and 
final victory about May, 1916. 

JOHN BarretT—It is probable that Can- 
ada will desire to become an active mem- 
ber of the Pan-American Union. 

PRESIDENT HaDLEY—A newspaper owes 
its power to the fact that its readers think 
as its editor wishes them to think. 

CHOLLY KNICKERBOCKER—New York 
will lose much this season by the absence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W. Vanderbilt. 


CARDINAL GIBBONS—It does not appear 
that vice recedes in the United States in 
proportion as public education advances. 

BaNnkK PRESENT GEORGE M. REYNOLDS 
—When peace is declared we will be in 
command of the gold supply of the world. 

CoLONEL GrorcE Harvey—The crux of 
the President’s blundering is to be found 
in his misconception of his own functions, 

W. J. Bryan—Back of the big navy is 
the shipbuilder and back of the shipbuilder 
is the subsidized newspaper which spreads 
hatred. 

H. G. Wetts—Democracy has still to 
work out some method of discussing its 
affairs more satisfactory than the news- 
paper. 

GENERAL Woop—The talk of a volun- 
teer army is all foolishness. . . . Our sys- 
tem of raising volunteers has always been 
a failure. 

CoLONEL HENRY WATTERSON—Mr. Mc- 
Adoo may be the ablest of Secretaries and 
the best of sons-in-law. But he is yet an 
experiment. 

Mr. DootEy—Whiniver I’m called on to 
fight for Gawd an me counthry, I like to 
be sure that the senior partner has been 
consulted ! 

ARNOLD BENNETT—The abolition of beer 
and whisky would be as miraculously bene- 
ficial to this country as the abolition of 
vodka has been in Russia. 

Epwin Lerevre—lIf I were compelled at 
the point of a pistol to name what in m 
opinion is the greatest of all novels, 
should say Anna. Karenina. 

Lapy RANDOLPH CHURCHILL — How 
many marriages have been nipped in the 
bud by the premature and indiscreet con- 
gratulations of idle busybodies. 

Wooprow Witson—With all due respect 
to editors of great newspapers, I have to 
say to them I never take my opinion of the 
American people from their editorials. 

Rear-ApMimaL C. F. Gooprich—These, 
then, as I see them, are the chief lessons 
of the war in Europe, the protean changes 
in tactics and the immutability of strategy. 


Proressork Scott oF THE UNIVERSITY 
oF MicHIGAN—To my mind the speech of 
Abe and Mawruss might easily prove the 
beginning of a type of standard English. 


NicHotas Murray ButLeEr—Armed 
with the international mind rather than 
with huge navies and great armies, a civ- 
ilized people is equipped to march in the 
front rank. 

ABBE VIOLLET—There are only two 
things that keep Roman Catholics and 
Protestants apart. The first is the sins of 
the Catholics; the second is the sins of 
the Protestants. 

Frank L. CHanceE—An Alabama nig- 
ger is as full of superstition as any human 
being, but a big league ball player has him 
tied, if not beaten, when it comes to believ- 
ing in signs and omens. 

Navy LeacvE or Great Britain—The 
sea can endure but one master, and that 
master must be the widespread British 
Empire, whose navy must dominate every 
line of sea communications to any place 
in which she has any affairs. : 

CoMMODORE HANSEN OF THE “U-16"— 
When moving under sea there is a death- 
like stillness in the submarine, as the elec- 
tric machinery is noiseless. As the air heats 
it gets poor and mixt with the odor of oil 
from the machinery. The atmosphere be- 
comes fearful. An overpowering sleepiness 
often attacks men and one requires the 
utmost will power to keep awake. 
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You must surely realize, now, that 
the Cadillac dominates the quality 
class “by right of conquest.” 


Time was when it was surrounded by 
clamorous contenders for a share of 
Cadillac success. 


Of all these ambitious aspirants, not 
one remains— they have all descended 
into a lower price-class. 


The Cadillac has maintained its price 
and at the same time has held the loy- 
alty and allegiance of an intelligent 
following which has steadily grown 
larger as the years advanced. 


It has maintained its own class, and 
drawn from all classes—attracting by 
its inimitable performance, those who 
have paid much more than the Cadil- 
lac price, and those who have paid 
less. 


The time is at hand for the complete 
fulfillment of the ideal upon which this 
business was built. 


That ideal was the production of a car 
of the highest quality, at a price more 
moderate than any then known. 


We said, then, that we would demon- 
strate that it was not necessary to pay 
more for such a car than the Cadillac 
would ask. 


Ask yourself if the Cadillac “Eight” 
has not brought about the consumma- 
tion of that ideal? 


How many cars remain which you 
would willingly and instinctively con- 
sider worthy of comparison with the 
new Cadillac Eight? 


It is firmly established in the esteem of 
the nation as the highest known type 
of quality. 


In the number of parts and operations 
refined to an accuracy of one-thou- 
sandth and the half of one-thousandth 
of an inch, it is accepted as the world’s 
standard. 


Its engineering pre-eminence is uni- 
versally conceded. 


It is the one car in the world which 
has demonstrated the efficiency and sta- 
bility of its V-type engine to the satis- 
faction of more than 15,000 users. 


In the opinion of tens of thousands of 
discriminating motorists, it represents 
the very uttermost in steadiness, in 
smoothness and quietness—the very 
uttermost in efficiency at high speed 
or low speed—the very uttermost in 
everything that constitutes luxurious 
motoring. 


In announcing its purpose years ago, 
this Company said that the Cadillac 
would create a new standard of auto- 
mobile values. 


The very phrase itself has passed into 
automobile English and become a part 
of the language of the industry. 


But the Cadillac has translated the 
phrase into practise and made it come 
truein the most literal sense of the word. 


The Cadillac is in very fact the stand- 
ard of the world. 


Styles and Prices 


Standard Seven passenger car, Five passenger Salon and Roadster, $2080. 


Three passenger 


Victoria, $2400. Five passenger Brougham, $2950. Seven passenger Limousine, $3450 
Berlin, $3600. Prices include standard equipment, F. O. B. Detroit. 



































